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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 
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you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representdtive for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


Bokery Proved 


Trademork 
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bearing for a fine watc 

Skillful use of many suc 

daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a great factor, 

the importance of materi hich are 
used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. 

For example, take IMPROVED PANI 

Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 
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THE faripoles COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto.Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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"The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild... 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 

. needs no emulsifier . . 
retains more moisture . . . does 
not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "574: 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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Dead man’s 
hand 


Superstitious people never play this 
assortment of cards because it was the 
poker hand held by a famous oldtime 
Western gunman when he was shot in 
the back by an assassin. Who was it 
Wild Bill Hickok . . . ? Jesse James...? 
Billy the Kid . . . ? Dead-Eye Dick... ? 
(Answer below. 


Live man’s 
hand 


Because every bulk flour buy is “for 
keeps’’, it pays not to let a wrong flour 


sneak into production behind your back. 


The way to be sure is to specify 
Atkinson. This means you get fully aged 
flour ready for production (IT’s BIN 
AGED"). It also means that you get flour 
that exactly meets your specifications 
(IT’S BIN CHECKED*) because it has had 
a thoroughgoing test before— not during 
—loading in car or truck. 


In sacks or bulk, the flour you order 
from Atkinson is the flour you get. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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When you buy KELLY’S FAMOUS you buy something else, too — assur- 
ance of satisfactory baking performance that can come only with a flour 
that has proved itself by years of good baking. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















* Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best + Sun Loaf + Bakemaster + Maplesota * Commande 
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dust as a ship locates and forecasts its position, 
so do we use many definite and reliable bases from which to 








progressively anticipate our future course. 





In securing this information, we constantly question well-known 
specialists, leaders of national reputation in such fields as 
baking, wheat varieties, products control and cereal chemistry 

. . our fellow millers . . . the United States Department of 





Agriculture . . . as well as our friends in related fields: 

yeast, shortening and bakery equipment manufacturers . . . who 
also serve the baking industry. But most important of all 

is our almost minute-by-minute contact with you, our customers, 
to maintain a close and personal understanding 
of your individual and collective demands 

both present and future. This, we believe, 





is our obligation to our friends and ea 
oh 
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customers—the bakers of America! 


Commander-Larabee = xz 
MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY | (%}) 
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BAKERY kK 
FLOURS 
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Minneapolis Best « Miss Minneapolis + Gigantic « Myti-Strong — : hee 
Airy Fairy Cake Flour « Sunfed Ol Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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Freight Rate Rise 
Approved by ICC 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has answered 
the request for an across-the-board 
freight increase of 7% by con- 
curring in the carriers’ petition with 
exceptions granted for 
commodities 


rat 


some minor 


igricuitural 


In the case of grain both for do- 
mestic and export tariffs the ICC 
granted a 5% increase over existing 
tariffs. The railroads have already 


filed their new schedules which will 
take effect at midnight March 7, 1956 
The same increases are also applic- 
able on grain products 

The increase granted is not subject 
to further hearings by the commis- 
sion and will become part of the per- 
manent tariffs 


The decision of the commission 
came as somewhat of a shock to op- 
timistic shippers’ groups which for 


the first time appeared to represent 
virtually all the major shippers of the 
nation. In the food and agricultural 
field, processors, leading farm organ- 
izations and leading suppliers of the 
farm economy such as the fertilizer 
industry group and the organized 
shippers joined in a common 
any further rate ad- 
the carriers 


grain 
protest against 
vances for 
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Dimeeeiia Relief Sale 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture reports that 
three vendors participated in sales of 
wheat flour and white corn meal for 
domestic relief for needy persons in 
Arkansas 

Sellers of wheat flour were Burrus 
Mills, Inc Dallas, Texas, 380,000 Ib. 
it $5.58 100 Ib., delivered at Little 
Rock, Ark., and Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla., 380,000 Ib. at $5.58, 
delivered Little Rock 

The one vendor of white corn meal 


was the Hill City Mills of Vicksburg, 
Miss., which sold 560,000 lb. at $3 
100 Ib 
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Milling Ceases at 
Texas Star Plant 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — The flour 
milling plant of the Texas Star Flour 


Mills, Galveston, has ceased opera- 
tions. 
Company officials, announcing the 


closure of the mill, stated that cus- 
tomers will be supplied from other 
units of the parent company, Burrus 
Mills, Inc. Capacity of the Texas Star 
mill is approximately 6,900 cwt. a 
day. The mill was reopened last sum- 
mer after a six-year shutdown 
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General Mills Signs 
Toledo Labor Contract 


TOLEDO, OHIO—A new 20-month 
contract with General Mills, Inc., 
grocery products division, 1250 Las- 
key Rd., Toledo, Ohio, was announced 
by Fred Kunz, business agent for 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers, Local 58. 

Mr. Kunz said the pact provides for 
general wage increases of 10¢ an 
hour for male workers and 13¢ for 
female workers, plus some pay ad- 
justments. 

In addition the company agreed to 
try straight shifts for six months, 
instead of rotating the shifts as in 
the past, Mr. Kunz added. The pact 
affects about 400 workers. 





Trade Examines Alternative 
To IWA Subsidy System as 
Hope of Pact Renewal Fades 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON As the 
tional Wheat Agreement slowly fal- 
ters towards the end of its life, with 
hopes of a renewal becoming increas- 
ingly dim, the domestic grain trade is 
talking about the proposal to stimu- 
late wheat exports through a general 
subsidy arrangement. This would re 
place the subsidy currently paid under 
IWA if the hopes for a new pact are 
not realized. Payments, it is suggest- 


Interna- 


Equivalents, Export 
Periods Under IWA 
Revised by USDA 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised maximum IWA price equiv 
alents for East Coast and Gulf Coast 
export during the period of open nay 
igation on the Great Lakes and St 
Lawrence River 
The equivalents 
the lower costs of 
class of wheat, 


take account of 
moving the basic 
from Fort William 
Port Arthur to eastern ports after 
the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
and current freight rates 
Present equivalents for the period 
of closed navigation remain in effect 
for sales for export through April 10 
1956 

U.S. maximum equivalent prices 
equal to $2.05 per bushel for No. 1 


ocean 


Manitoba Northern bulk wheat in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, 
(Continued on page 16) 


ed, would be made out of Commodity 
Credit Corp. funds 

The plan, originating in Chi- 
cago, is opportune in its timing since 
it does provide a means under which 
export movement could be continued 
even though the TWA system itself is 
removed 

Whether the plan could be financed 
by CCC is another matter. There is a 
wide divergence of discussion on this 
particular aspect of the situation, One 
school of thought considers that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
legal power to make payments. An- 
other section of opinion, however, 
sees the need for legislative action by 
Congress during the current session 
if the wheat business is to be provided 
with an alternative subsidy system 

The attitude of top officials at 
USDA is not known. The plan has 
been privately circulated among of- 
ficials for study and it has been the 
object of wide discussion at trade 
meetings held recently in Chicago. Its 
purpose is seen as being two-fold. One 
is to maintain exports and the other 
is to free up markets so that wheat 
will flow from the next crop into ex- 
port and domestic markets through 
normal marketing channels 

Congress is firm in its insistence 
that surpluses be reduced as rapidly 
as possible. A straw in the wind may 
be found in the announcement that 
starting on Aug. 1, 1956 USDA plans 
to make its entire surplus stocks of 
cotton available at periodic intervals 
at world market prices, a decision 
that has already evoked vigorous pro- 
tests from other cotton exporting na 
tions. In this instance, USDA has 
chosen subsidy through reduction in 
the price of its stocks rather than a 


(Continued on page 14) 


new 





January Flour Output Up From December 


WS. wheat flour production in 
January totaled 19,768,000 sacks, The 


Northwestern Miller estimates. Daily 
iverage output during the 21 work- 
ing-day month was 941,000 sacks. 
Both total output and the daily 
average production were up some- 
what from the previous month and 


from the corresponding month a year 
ago 

Increases in production were 
} December to January at 


own from 


Minneapo!l 


Central and Southeast states. De- 
clines came at Buffalo, for the North- 
west as a whole and for the North 
Pacific Coast area. 
Daily average output 
rose from the December level and 
was well above the January, 1955, 
average. However, it did not come up 
to the 1945-54 daily average for the 
month, (See accompanying table.) 
The Northwestern Miller estimates 
of flour production are based on re- 


in January 
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production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. wheat flour 
output 

The estimated January total of 19 
768,000 sacks represented an increase 
of 2.3% from the December total of 
19,317,000 sacks. And the January to 
tal was up 3.2% from the total output 
of 19,156,000 sacks in the same month 
last year 

The January daily average of 941 
000 sacks represented an increase of 


2.3% from the December average of 
920,000 sacks and was 32% greater 
than the 912,000 sack average of Jan 
uary, 1955. (There were 21 working 
days in both December and January.) 

Daily average output at Buffalo in 
January was 107,900 sacks, off 73% 
from the December 
500 sacks. The interior Northwest 
daily average also was down from 
RBROO sacks in December to 86,100 in 
for a 3% drop. A slight drop 


average of 116 


January 


if od On pms 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for January, 1956 


(Figures for Baffalo, Kansas (City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad 
justed extimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mille which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.*. wheat four output.) 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 


*Indicates actual census total 


Jan., Dec Jan 
1956 1955 1955 
1,013,000 987 300 978,100 
1,808 000 1,865,500 1,874,100 
2,421,000 2452 BOO 2,402,200 
1,234,700 1,209,400 1,132,500 
4,366,500 4,199,500 4,218,500 
5,601,200 5,408,000 5,351,000 
2,266,400 2,445,000 2,326,600 
24904, 300 2,364 400 2,374,200 
1 268,000 1,286 300 1,314 900 


14,450,900 14,357,400 14,227,000 


73.1 743 742 
19,768 000 19,317 000° 19,156,000* 
041,000 920,000° 912,000* 
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By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Senate’s un- 
certainty over the rigid high price 
upport provisions of 8.3183 is about 
»e resolved. In a display of sena- 
torial adroitness Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N.M.) made this provi- 
ion of the bill the first order of busi- 
ness when the Senate finishes its pre- 
liminary discussion of the measure 
and gets down to voting on its provi- 
ions. The decision on support provi- 
ions will make much of the balance 
of the proposal anticlimactic, although 
there are pending amendments which 
ire of major importance. 

The final period of debate is slated 
to start when the Senate resumes its 
ession March 8 with leaders hoping 
that a final vote can be taken before 
the weekend recess. 

Leadership on both sides of the con- 
troversial rigid high price support 
issue are confident of victory. It is 
likely that after the Republican sena- 
tors examine the case for high price 
upports and compare the importance 
of wheat, cotton and rice to their poli- 
tical goals they will find that they 
have little to fear in states which are 
major producers of those crops and 
that their chief target should be to 
wive reassurance to the farmers in the 
Corn Belt states where hogs and corn 
are the twin keys to that farm 
economy, 

A major amendment yet to be 
examined and debated by the Senate 
is one introduced by Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R., Iowa) which is de- 
‘igned to remedy an alleged defect in 
pending legislation which might have 
completely eliminated the commercial 
Corn Belt from contributing to the 
oll bank, 

As the bill went to the Senate floor, 
participation in the soil bank proposal 
was available for wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and corn, 

jut in the ease of corn, the inclu- 
ion was little less than a meaningless 
westure, Prior to the introduction of 
the measure the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture had announced a corn 
acreage allotment for 1956 for the 
Corn Belt of approximately 43 million 
acres, a reduction of about 15% from 
the previous year, After the bill 
reached the Senate floor it was seen 
that few if any corn farmers would 
further reduce their crop below the 
13 million acre allotment level there- 
by barring the soil bank door for any 
participation by farmers in the com- 
mercial corn area, 


‘ 
tO 


Provisions of Amendment 


It was primarily to correct this 
defect that the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment was designed, As this amend- 
ment went to the Senate-—-admittedly 
imperfect and probably subject to 
refinement before a final vote is taken 
on it-—it would establish for 1956-57 
a minimum acreage allotment for 
corn of 56 million acres and would 
make available price supports for 
that acreage-—- without compliance 
with allotment quotas—of between 
75-90% of parity at the discretion of 
the secretary of agriculture. The pur- 
pose of the declaration of the 56 mil- 
lion acre commercial area definition 
was to provide a basis from which 
corn farmers could voluntarily reduce 
their planted acreage and obtain soil 
bank payments from USDA. 

The Republican party faces a tough 
race to maintain seats it now holds in 
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Senate Vote on Price 
Support Level Nears 


Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, South Da 
kota and Illinois 

The importance of the Hickenlooper 
amendment to candidate iy 
terms of cash farm income from corn 
in those states is 
USDA estimate of cash farm incom«s 
in terms of percentage of all receipt 


these 


measured by the 


Ohio—8.7% ; Indiana—10.8% ; Illinoi 

17.7%; Ilowa—11.9%:; Minnesota 
10.2% > South Dakota 12.7% 

The reverse side to this coin is the 
cash farm income for wheat in thes« 
states: Ohio—8.3%; Indiana—6.1% 
Illinois—4.5% ; lowa—0.2%; Minneso 
ta—2.0% and South Dakota—-11.6' 

It may be assumed that as a party 


the Republicans have an immediat: 
greater interest in hanging onto the 


Corn Belt states where several ke 
Senate seats are being challenged and 
large house delegations are fightin 
for their political lives. The lon 


range view or the practical political 
view should indicate that Sen. Hicken 
looper’s amendment will carry and it 
indirect effects may be to swing into 
line one or more defections from the 
large Republican majority 
retention of flexible support 
sions of the present law 

Other Republican defections fron 
important wheat income states 
as Kansas and South Dakota proba 
bly will reelect Republican candidat 
in any event. However it must | 
pected that Sen. Francis Case (R 
S.D.), will probably have to remain 
in favor of retention of rigid support 
since the farmers of his state are seen 
substantially in favor of that position 
However, in Kansas, Sen. Frank Car! 
son, a Republican, is publicly in favor 
of a return of high price supports fo 
wheat for one year only but is 
cally backing a two-price plan for 
wheat. This position has little if any 
prospect of adoption 

Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.), a 
consistent backer of high price sup 
ports for wheat, is a certainty to stay 
in that corner when the vote is 
finally taken but he may alter hi 
insistence of top supports for the 
other basic commodities 
with the Hickenlooper 


backin 
pro I 


uch 


er ex 


basi 


and go alon 
amendment if 


the Senate will adopt his proposal 
that the level of support for wheat 
be put on a quality basis. Since his 
state is one of the few US. wheat 
states that produces for a large part 


a top quality high protein crop Sen 


Young may find he has gained h 
objective and, with consistency 
along and accept the Hickenlooper 
amendment. 


Sen. Carlson's stand for a two-price 





ystem has broad Kan backing, it 


said, but within the past two week 
i prominent southwestern Republican 
leader said that a two-price system 
vould never work in face of exist 


ing surpluses of their present magni 


tude. There is strong reason to be 
lieve that Sen. Carlson may at the 
last minute be found in the ranks of 
the Republican majority voting to re 
tain the flexible support program 


Republican strategy may be aimed 
it the Corn Belt states where it has 
major opposition in the Senate race 
nd the greatest risk of losing any 


chance to recapture a Senate ma 


jority 

Sen. Homer Capehart (R., Ind.) 
uspected as favoring a return of high 
price supports, is also expected to 
reverse his stand now that President 


Eisenhower will be the 
tandard-bearer in 1956. It is possible 
that Capehart could not be re 
elected this fall without the full back 
ing of the Republican party 
which might be doubtful in 
trong disapproval of hi 
ports repeatedly 


Republican 
Sen 


backing 
view ol 
h price sup 
made by the Pre 


dent 

The USDA report on the distribu 
tion of farm income by crops in the 
farm belt raises some questions con 
cerning the attitudes of several sena 
tors in their positions on the rigid 
upport program joth Minnesota 
enators are vigorously in favor of 
high price support for wheat, yet the 
cash income from wheat in that state 


in 1954 amounted to only 2% of the 
total. On the other hand 
in Minnesota is 
During the present corn 
that commodity has sold 
the loan value and only 


corn income 
10.2% 
crop yeal 
well below 
part of eligi 
into the 


reported at 


ble corn has been put loan 


Delaying Action 

An intangible element in the Senate 
ote this week is the effectiveness of 
the soil bank acreage reserve pro 
‘ram this year. The bill proposes to 
make it effective for the winter wheat 
Thus far the Democratic 
trategy seems to be directed to one 
ol delay wherein the effectiveness of 
a soil bank this year for wheat would 
be negligible except in 
where the crop outlook may be so 
poor as to make participation an obvi 


crop 


ome spots 


ous alternative to harvest. For the 
oft red wheat states of the corn 
belt the indicated possible level of 


value to be assigned to the soil bank 
certificates through which USDA 
to compensate cooperating 
farmers 1s 
ibout 


proposes 


seen as far too low to 


bring any rreen manure” or 
plow-under of fall sown winter wheat 
This, too, makes Sen. Capehart’s 
stand on return of rigid high price 
upports as a thin reed on which t 


rest his reelection hope 
bank payments to wheat 
Indiana may be negligible 


ince the soil 
rrowers of 
this year 





Russia Buying Canadian Wheat 


TORONTO--C ned 
the sale of not less than 1.2 million t 
The total involved could go as high a 


inada has si 


trade ag 


th Ru la CoO’ 


of wheat during the ne 


reement w erin 


xt three years 


> million tons, according to Clarence 


D. Howe, Canadian minister of trade and commerce 

Each year between 400,000 and 500,000 tons of wheat will move from the 
west coast to the Russian port f Viadivostock and Nahodka. Movement is 
expected to start within the next fi months and the wheat will be milling 
grades, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, Purchases will be made at prices and on the terms at 
which the Canadian Wheat Board is making sales to its major customers at 
the time the Russians come into the market 

The expectation is that the freight will be fixed in London. Vancouve1 


expects to have the major share of the 


and traders say that it will mean the 
be no problem in handling the trac 

to cope with 16 million bushels a m 
million bushels. 


Vancouver's record grain shipment was 115 million bushels 


lished in 1953. 


since Vancouver terminals are 
mtn 


wheat 
should 
equipped 


were 95 


work involved in shipping the 
f an extra 40 vessels. There 
Clearances in February 


a total estab- 
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Corry L. Brown 
Of Rodney Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Corry L. Brown 
64, who had been identified with the 


flour milling business in the South- 
west for 46 years, died in a Kansas 
City hospital Feb. 29. Since 1928 he 


had been assistant 
Rodney Milling Co 
Mr. Brown 


manager of the 
was born in Sumner 
Mo., and entered the milling business 
in Oklahoma in 1910. He was a book- 


keeper for the Weatherford (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Later he worked in mills 
in Hunter and Enid, Okla. From 


there he moved to Kansas City where 
he remained with the Rodney organ- 
ization until his death 

While Mr 


Brown's 


activities cov- 
ered a number of phases of the bus- 
iness he was best known in feed 
circles. He was in charge of Rodney's 


millfeed sales for a number of years 
ind was an active member of the 
Kansas City Feed Club. He had been 
in ill health for the past two years 
and several weeks ago underwent 
surgery to relieve a heart ailment 


Funeral services were held in Kan- 
as City March 2 
Mr grown is survived by his 


widow, Mrs. Vida Brown; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mildred Bates, Norwood, Pa.: 

tichard E. Brown, Kansas 
three sisters: two brothers and 
five grandchildren 


a son 


City 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Screw Conveyor Corp. 
To Expand Plant 


WINONA, MISS.—Screw Conveyor 


Corp. has recently broken ground for 
a large addition to its Winona, Miss., 
plant which will more than double 
its capacity. The original plant, built 
in 1953, comprised 40,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. In 1954-55, 25,600 sq. ft 
were added in the form of a large 
outdoor working area as well as 


roofed quarters for 
ope! itions 


manufacturing 


The plant is now being further ex- 
panded 38,400 sq. ft. to provide en- 
larged machine shop facilities, sheet 
metal fabrication and the establish- 
ment of a structural steel shop for 
producing components incident to 
screw conveyor and bucket elevator 
installations. This will augment pro- 
duction at the Hammond, Ind., works 
which has had several major expan- 
sions within Manufac- 
turing facilities are also contemplated 
on the West Coast in the immediate 
future to better serve Pacific states, 


recent years 


the company management announces 
Screw Conveyor Corp. products sold 
under the trade name of “Hammond” 
comprise Nu-Hy, Nu-Type 
and “V”" type buckets together 
a complete 
bucket 


Salem 

with 
series of 
hydraulic 
truck truck lifts 
grain and spouts are also 
produced by the firm 


standardized 
elevators. Kewanee 
dumpers electric 


grates 





DURUM BILL PASSED 
BY HOUSE 


WASHINGTON—A durum wheat 
bill introduced earlier this year by 
Sen. Milton R. Young (R., N.D.) was 
passed by the House March 5 and 
sent to President Eisenhower. The bill 
provides for an increase in durum 
acreage on a 2-for-1 basis. In recent 
years, severe rust damage has cut 
durum production from a national av- 
erage of 35 million bushels to 5 mil- 
lion bushels. 








: 
; 
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Kansas Growers 
Switch to Strong 
Gluten Wheats 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Kan- 
growers this year have in- 
creased their acreages of strong glu- 
ties more than 50% and have 
forced weak gluten varieties almost 
picture 
This is revealed in an unofficial 
survey of 47 wheat growing counties 
completed by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. and Nor- 
man Whitehair Kansas State Col- 
lege extension grain marketing spe- 


sas wheat 


recently 


cialst 

Official figures on variety plantings 
are compiled by the U.S. agricultural 
marketing service and the Kansas 
board of agriculture. However, a 
similar survey last year by Mr. White- 
hair and the wheat improvement as- 
sociation produced results quite close 
to the official report. The official 
usually announced 
until June 

On the basis of 
Whitehai: 


ings ol 


figures are not 
findings by Mr. 
and the association, plant- 
strong gluten’ varieties 
Comanche, Ponca, Ne- 
bred, Turkey, and Tenmarq) have 
jumped from less than one-fourth to 
than one-third of all wheat 
acreage in Kansas. The state now has 
more than twice as many acres of 
strong gluten varieties planted for 
1956 compared with 1954 

The survey shows that Kansas has 


(Che yenne 


more 


99 27° of 1956 wheat acres in var- 
ieties recommended for milling and 
baking—-and marks the almost com- 


plete disappearance of weak gluten 
Varieties 

Mr. Whitehair and association of- 
ficials believe this is due to an all-out 
educational program promoting the 
growing of strong gluten varieties, 
with the 20¢-a-bushel discount on 
gluten varieties being an im- 
portant factor 

‘With a break in the weather this 
year, Kansas wheat made into flour 
will be able market re- 
quirements anywhere in the world,” 
Mr. Whitehair comment 

He adds that while the 
ents i very 


weak 


to meet the 


survey pre- 
optimistic picture, 
ynditions will have an im- 
portant bearing on gluten qualities 
of Kansa 


weather c 


wheat grown this year 


S THE STAFF 


USDA Reports IWA 
Sales for Feb. 22-28 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
of Agriculture reports that dur- 
period Feb. 22-28, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 9,285,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat nd wheat flour in terms of 


ment 
ing the 


wheat equivalent) under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
the 1955-56 vear quota 

The sale for the week included 
199,142 ewt. of flour (1,163,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 8,122,000 bu 
f wheat. The importing countries 
principal involved in the week's 
ile ere 3olivia, Germany and 
Mexik 

Cumulative sales by tne U.S. since 
the ope of quotas for the 1955-56 
eal yn June 27, 1955, total 76,221.- 
ne 


& THE sTare re - 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


mn 
r ra 

Vheat e Barl'y 
279 

84 

915 
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Claussen, dr. 


George F., 


George F.. Claussen, Jr., 
Opens Brokerage Firm 


AUGUSTA, GA.—George F. Claus- 
sen, Jr., former executive vice presi- 
dent of H. H. Claussen Sons, Inc., 
bakery firm of Augusta, Ga., has en- 
tered the brokerage business, with 
headquarters at Augusta. Mr. Claus- 
sen is specializing in flour. 

Mr. Claussen had been executive 
vice president of the Claussen or- 
ganization for four years, and pre- 
viously has spent his entire business 
career in various positions in the 
company. He lately resigned from 
the company after the major stock- 
holding of the family in H. H. Claus- 
sen Sons, Inc., was disposed of a few 
months ago. He has a wide acquain- 
tance among bakers and flour han- 
dlers throughout the South 

Mr. Claussen is representing the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Indonesia, Vietnam 
To Purchase Flour 


WASHINGT ON-—The largest 
single agreement negotiated 
under Public Law 480 has been con- 
cluded with Indonesia. Covering more 
than $96 million worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities, the deal in- 
cludes 1,270,000 bags of wheat flour 
valued at $5 million. Rice is another 
commodity included in the agreement 
with about 550 million pounds, valued 
at $35.8 million, ready to move 

Another PL 480 deal sees Pakistan 
the recipient of 230 million pounds of 
milled rice valued at $15 million. In 
addition, 132 million pounds of rice 
are being donated by the U.S. govern- 
ment. While Pakistan is normally a 
rice exporter, there is currently a 
shortage of rice and of other cereals 
due to poor crops and floods 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has issued a _ procure- 
ment authorization in favor of Viet- 
nam for the purchase of wheat flour 
to the value of $2 million. The author- 
ization is No. 30-0102-00-C2-6153 and 
the contract period runs from Feb. 28 
to June 30. The terminal delivery 
date is Aug. 31, 1956 

SAEAD 19 THE STAPF OF Liv-e— 

FIRE DAMAGES ELEVATOR 

RUTHTON, MINN.—A recent fire 
caused an estimated $5,000 damage 
to the Farmers Cooperative Elevator 
here. The blaze was confined to the 
office of the south elevator 





ever 
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Proposed New Cuban Mill May 
Endanger $10 Million Market 


The Cuban imported flour trade 
has been valued at around $10 million 
a year. The U.S. mills dominate the 
market, with the Canadian industry 
trailing. The erection of a flour mill 
on the island cut back the require- 
ments of imported flour, but it 
sparked an added need for wheat, 
imports of which now cost $6 million 
annually 

There is likelihood of yet another 
mill being established, a_ situation 
spelling danger for the American ex 
port trade, as witness the stiff fight 
against it put up by Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, when he appeared before 
the Senate committee on finance re- 
cently. A newly formed company at 
Santiago, Cuba, Mr. Fakler revealed 
has asked the government to provide 
tax and other special concessions as 
well as an assigned quota of wheat 
for the proposed mill. Mr, Fakler 





Vancouver Wheat, 
Flour Clearance 
Near Capacity 


VANCOUVER—-More than 12,000, 
000 bu. of grain were exported from 
British Columbia ports during Febru 
ary. This compares with 9,700,000 bu 
a year ago. However, the total for 
the crop year to Feb. 29 was 55,000, 
000 bu. against 63,000,000 bu. in the 
same period last season 

Vancouver elevators cleared 9,526, 
000 bu. during February while other 
B.C. terminal loadings included 1 
338,000 bu, from Prince Rupert; 1, 
188,000 bu. from the Fraser Rivet 
and 35,700 bu. from Victoria 

A sharp increase in export buying 
was reported in grain circles during 
the week. In addition to very sub 
stantial amounts for the U.K. and 
Continent for shipment from April 
on, the Japanese purchased 100,000 
tons of milling grades of wheat here 
and this business followed on the sale 
of five wheat cargoes to them the 
previous week. Bookings for March 
together with the carryover from 
February will mean almost capacity 
operations during March 

Export flour shipments from Van 
couver in January totaled 185,323 bbl 
to show a substantial increase over 
the previous month and the 
month last year 

The increase was mainly 
for by a heavier movement to the 
Philippines and the West Indies 
Clearances to Central America, Japan 
and Hong Kong were lowe! 

The January figures were Philip 
pines 81,664 bbl.; West Indies 30,281 
Central America 25,019; Japan 11 
184; Straits Settlements 8,800; Hong 
Kong 8,776; Panama 7,305; Colombia 
2.799. South America 1,122; Thailand 


sarTie 


iccounted 


7.947. South Sea Islands 376 and 
Denmark 50 bbl 
OREAS 16 THE OTAPP OF LiFe 
WHEAT STOCKS 


WINNIPEG—Latest availab'e es 
timates indicate that supplies of 
wheat remaining on or about Jan. 1 
1956, in the three major exporting 
countries for export and carryover 
at the end of their respective crop 
years amounted to 2,263,600,000 bu 
This is 3.6% more than a year ago 
according to the January review of 
the wheat situation released by the 
Zureau of Statistics 


based his case on the continued reci 
procity of trade between the US 
and Cuba, reciprocity which would be 
endangered if the new mill project 
went through. He cited the Cuban 
sugar industry as being a likely suf 
ferer 

The Canadians are concerned, too, 
even though their proportion of the 
business is small. Their millers are 
aggressive and they feel they have a 
chance to meet some of the stiff com 
petition presented by the Americans 
A special report of the situation ha 
prepared by G. A. Browne 
Canada’s commercial secretary in 
Havana, and published by the Cana 
dian government as part of the cam 
paign to obtain a greater share of the 
trade 


To meet Cuba's quota under the 
International Wheat Agreement, Mi 
Browne states, the distribution of 
wheat and flour entering ports is con 
trolled by import permits, issued by 
the Ministry of Commerce, Each pu 
chase contract with a foreign shipper 
must be registered in detail in ac 
cordance with Commerce regulations 
The importer of wheat or flour must 
also be registered both in the special 
Registry of Wheat and Flour Import 
ers and in the General Registry of 
Licensed Importers. Inclusion in this 
list of approved importers and au 
thorized dealers is made on the basis 
of previous history in the wheat and 
flour trade. New firms, candidates for 
the registry, may from time to 
time be accommodated through list 
changes and deletions and the min 
istry’s use of its adjustment reserve 

The registry currently includes 311 
names—200 authorized importers and 
dealers, 36 spaghetti and cracker fae 
tories, 66 confectioners and baker: 
and nine gofio (a porridge-like cereal) 
and poultry-feed and cattle - feed 
manufacturers. Included in the 200 
authorized dealers are large provision 
importers and some of the principal 
wholesale grocers in marketing cen- 
ters throughout the island 

Under IWA, Cuba's quota is 202,000 
metric tons of wheat or the equiva 
lent in flour, The domestic allocation 
of this quota for the 1955-56 wheat 
year is not significantly changed from 
1954-55 distribution 


Allocation of Imports 
From the total of 202,000 metri 
tons 5% or 10,100 tons goes to off) 


BO.000 tons to the local 
mill, and 1,550 tons to other users of 


wheat in the grain, wofio and feed 
manufacturers Of the remaining 
110.350 tons of wheat in the vrain 


(equivalent to 79,452 tons of flour) 
Allocations in terms of 200-lb. bag 


are first, to fine biscuit and alimen 


tary paste manufacturers, 144 000 
econd, confectionery, bread and 

cracker manufacturer 90,000 third 

provision importer and wholesaler 


604,000 

This distribution indicates a theo 
retical imported flour market of 838 
000 bags; actual arrivals of flour in 
the calendar years '54 and '55 as not) 
fied in daily Customs House returns 
were 545,940 and 493,840, all from the 
U.S. or Canada, with American flour 
predominating. The yearly average 
for these figures, 520,000 bags, prob 
ably represents the maximum flour 
market for shippers to Cuba since the 
government's present policy is to 
confine flour imports to that part of 
the island's total demand which the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Bakery Production Job 
Responsibilities Outlined 


CHICAGO The bakery production 
man was urged to use his modern 
methods in conjunction with up-to- 
date merchandising practices to in- 
crease the sale of baked foods, at the 
32nd annual meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here begin- 
ning March 5, 

The modern techniques detailed in- 
cluded discussions of the liquid fer- 
ment process, bulk materials han- 
diing, automation and freezing tech- 
nique 

‘The plea for production cooperation 
in wetting the properly made bakery 
product to the consumer was first 
olced by R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., when he said: “The 
production man should assume re- 
ponsibility for everything in the 
bakery until the product leaves the 
dock including packaging and all 
the other factors contributing to the 
taste and appearance of the product.” 

Mr. Nafziger, speaking as chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
detailed several steps for the pro- 
duction man to take in assuring not 
only the quality but the sales ac- 
ceptability of the product. 

ternard Bowling, Plehn’s Bakery, 
Louisville, also appeared on the en- 
ineer program, representing the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
of which he is president. Mr, Bowling 
paid tribute to the production men for 
improving the quality of bakery foods 
while at the same time “making the 
production savings that enable baked 
foods to remain the nation’s best food 
buy.” Although baking tops all food 
industries in number of employees 
and tonnage of production, it is lower 
in dollar volume because of these 
production savings, Mr. Bowling em- 
phasized 

‘The labor cost per unit of bakery 
products is lower today than it was 
during the depression when a baker 
was getting 40¢ an hour,” he said, 

The speaker noted that the average 
retail baker spends more time on the 
production phase of his business than 
he does on merchandising, selling 
practices or advertising. 

Ureing the value of higher educa- 
tion for those entering the baking in- 
dustry, Mr, Bowling said that his is 
one of the few industries that is not 
ove rerowded, 

One of the highlights of the ASBE 
annual meeting is the inspirational 
address chosen for its message and 
value to all industry. Dr. R, C. S. 
Young, Georgia State College school 
of business, Atlanta, inspired the 
audience of over 1,000 with his per- 
sonal aneedotes to describe the sense 
of individual dignity and work to- 
ward a better living for all that 
seemed to him, as an immigrant, to 
be the strength of the nation, 


Liquid Ferment Process 


Many practical hints for using the 
liquid ferment process of baking were 
given by a panel of speakers the 





ASBE COVERAGE 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers 32nd annual 
meeting was covered by the follow- 
ing members of The Northwestern 
Miller staff: Frank W. Cooley and 
WwW. ©. Lingren of Minneapolis and 
Henry 8. French of Chicago. 








afternoon of March 5. During the 
program, panel members having e» 
perience with the method outlined 
their formulas and methods, giving a 
wide cross section of opinion and ex 
perience, Session chairman was Clif 
ton R. Scarborough 
Kannapolis, N.C. 

The first panel speaker was Harold 
McGhee, National Tea Co., Claren 
don Hills, Ill. He has used the liquid 
ferment method successfully since 
January, 1955, baking all his bread 
by this process. Basic equipment, he 
says, is a ferment tank, a holding 
tank, and a small fermenting tank 
Secondary equipment consists of a 
mixer, water meter, dial thermometer 
level indicator and a portable sifter 
as well as other pieces of equipment 

His formula calls for southwestern 
flour, and part of the ingredients and 
proportions consists of 40% milk 
30% fat, 100% sugar and 20% yeast 
He uses a fungal enzyme and am 
monium chloride -calcium sulphate 
His mixing time is seven to eight 
minutes, dough temperature is 79 
Flour time is 30 minutes and over! 
head proofing seven to nine minutes 
He employs cross grain moulding and 
the final steam proofing runs for 90 
min. Slides which he showed demon 
strated the steps for adding the vari 
ous ingredients. 

Mr. McGhee pointed out that dough 
age is controlled by the amount of 
sugar added, Older dough has more 
sugar in the dough and less in the 
ferment, with the opposite true for 
younger doughs. 

“While the process may appear dif 
ficult, it really is only different,” said 
Mr. McGhee. “When a system i 
worked out and followed, results ar« 
very uniform.” 

In listing some helpful hints, Mr 
McGhee made the following points 

1. Any off-flavor often is the re 
sult of poor sanitation. 

2. Flour time is reduced by the 
process. 

3. Lower temperatures are better 

4. A good job can be done with or 
without milk. 

5. The process is not as critical 
for flour, 

6. There is some deterioration of 
the ferment in storage. More than 72 
hours of storage as a shop practic 
is not recommended 

7. An experimental tank is advi 
able, 

8. Temperature changes should be 
small. 

9. Operating savings paid for th 
installation in 10 months. Labor was 
saved, but so were ingredients, and 
the time saved allowed greater flexi 
bility in sales. 

William H. Ziemke, Fairfax Bread 
Co,, San Francisco, after presenting 
formulas for production, said there 
are a few factors about the proces 
which need more study. First, he said 
more research is needed to permit 
more concentrated ferments. A 
method which will allow a shorter 
mixing time also would be helpful 
If these things come about and other 
advantages develop, Mr. Ziemke sees 
no reason why the liquid ferment 
method will not become acceptable to 
all bakers. 

A practical baker using the method 
in his shop, Anton Bosch, Gilbert's 
Bakery, Inc., New Haven, Conn., out- 
lined several formulas for producing 
bakery products by use of the brew 


jorden Co 





method. Mr. Bosch used the system 
to produce virtually every type of 
product, including bread, all kinds of 
buns, sweet goods, coffee cake, Danish 
pastry, and doughnuts. He varies the 
formula somewhat for each product, 
but he believes the method can pro- 
duce an all-purpose product 
Better Shelf Life Claimed 

In summing up his conclusions, 
Mr. Bosch said that the shelf life of 
his products is better by two days 
over the conventional method; uni- 
formity is satisfactory if the brew is 
prepared properly and temperatures 
are watched, and he never has noted 
any peculiar flavor unless the prod- 
uct is under-baked 

Henry T. Meigs, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Lafayette, Cal., listed 
formulas for several types of bread 
products using the brew ferment 
method. 

In detailing the scaling techniques 
used, Mr. Meigs defended the scaling 
of 27 oz., when the finished loaf mini- 
mum weight was 22% 

“It's a lot easier to put in the in- 

redients and give the money to the 
customer than to scale short and give 
the money to the judge,” he said 

He feels that in a milk ferment, 
90% non-fat dry milk solids provide 
the necessary buffer action, but that 
any less will result in lowered quality 
He said that the shelf life of the fer- 
ment process bread in his opinion was 
equal to bread made by the sponge 
dough process, but noted that in cold 
weather softeners had to be used to 
obtain comparable shelf life 

The experiences of a baking firm 
which decided against the use of brew 
ferments after some months’ experi- 
menting with them was detailed by 
Paul Hodler, Loblaw’s, Inc., Buffalo 
Many varying types of ferments and 
formulas were examined during eight 
months, and commercial-size doughs 
were run and in most cases sold to 
Loblaw consumers 


Less Uniformity Claimed 

The ferment product, in Mr. Hod- 
ler’s opinion, fell short in the grain 
and keeping quality of the bread 
when compared to the standard 
sponge dough product of the bakery; 
the ferment product had a flavor and 
mell of fermented yeast with a raw 
flour background: there seemed to be 
more variation in the uniformity of 
the product made with the brew 
process, and the dough cost was 


(Continued on pag 


Officers Elected 


The 1956 officers of the ASBE are 

President Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn 

First vice president Harold M 
Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., 
St. Louis 

Second vice president—L. M. Fran- 
zen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago 

Third vice president—Andreas F 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, New Or- 
leans 

Secretary - treasurer 
Marx, Chicago, 

Program chairman—Ray J. Thelen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
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485,000-Bu. Elevator 


SUBLETTE, KANSAS —- The Sub- 
lette Grain Dealers’ Union will build 
a 485,000-bu. grain elevator here. The 
elevator will be the third big grain 
storage project to get underway si- 
multaneously in Sublette. Total add- 
ed bin space to be provided in the 
three projects will be about 2 million 
bushels. One-million-bushel space is 
already available at four elevators 
now in use 
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U.S. Farm Exports Up 
During 7-Month Period 


WASHINGTON—-USS. agricultural 
exports for the first seven months 
(July through January) of 1955-56 
are estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at $1,945,000,000, in 
value, or 5% above the $1,856,000,000 
valuation for the 
months a year earlier 

The July-January export value for 
grains and feeds, estimated at $620,- 
000,000, was 30% above the $476,000.- 
000 a year earlier. Wheat exports are 
at a high level when compared with 
the traditional U.S. position, accord- 
ing to the USDA 

Cotton exports, valued at $170,000.- 
000 in July-January, were 59% less 
than the total of $413,000,000 for the 
same months of 1954-55. The total of 
all other farm exports showed a 23% 
rise, however. The drop in cotton ex- 
ports is attributed largely to the fact 
that foreign cotton and _ synthetic 
fibers are underselling the U.S. in 
foreign markets 

Agricultural exports in January, 
1956, are estimated at $310,000,000 
about the same as in December and 
13% more than in January, 1955 
when the valuation was $274,000,000 
Notable differences between exports 
in January, 1956, and 1955 were the 
50% smaller cotton shipments, which 
more than offset increases in grains, 


corresponding 


tobacco vegetable oils and oilseeds 
fruit and vegetables, and livestock 
products 

Foreign demand for livestock prod- 
ucts is increasing as living standards 
overseas improve. The July-January 
export estimate is $310,000,000, 17% 
more than the $263,000,000 for the 
corresponding 1954-55 


Dairy animal fats, eggs 


months of 
products 
and hides and skins were up 

Tobacco exports for the 7-month 
period totaled over $280,000,000, one 
fourth more than the $226,000,000 for 
the same period of 1954-55 

July-January exports of vegetable 
oils and oilseeds totaled $233.000.000 
as compared with $207,000,000 a year 
earlier, a gain of 13% 

Recent gains in agricultural ex- 
ports can be credited to: (1) rising 
prosperity around the world with re 
sulting increases in effective demand, 
and (2) U.S. government export pro- 
grams, such as sales 
rency 


for foreign cur 
barter, loans, donations, and 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales for ex- 
port. The current improvement has 
occurred despite an all-time high in 
foreign free world production; fre- 
quent underselling of U.S. products 
in world markets; foreign restrictions 
on imports of U.S. products; and bi 
lateral agreements between foreign 
exporters and importers, the USDA 
announcement stated 


BREAD Is re 


Oklahoma Milling 
Laboratory Dedicated 


STILLWATER, OKLA Dedica 
tion of the milling and baking labora 
tory at Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water, was one of the highlights of 
the fifth annual wheat institute held 
at the college recently 

Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, director of 
the experimental station, said that a 
reduction in the cost of production 
and an increase in the quality of 
wheat would advance agriculture in 
the state. He also advocated an in- 
crease in the outlets for agricultural 
production 

John A. Shellenberger, head of the 
flour and feed milling department at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


discussed the shortage of high quality 
wheat 
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SIOUX CITY 


IOWA The gov- 
ernment ill be the only market for 
US rain crops unless the trend 
toward socialization of the nation’s 
grain marketing industry is changed, 


Robert ( 
tary of the 


Liebenow, executive secre- 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
group of livestock 
in Sioux City, Iowa, March 1 
Mr. Liebenow said the U.S 
je step” away from the 
irketing system 


warned feeders 
is only 
Canadian 
In Canada, 
outside the province 
gvrown must be sold to 
from the government 


wheat n 
ill wheat ing 
in which it is 
ind bought 
wheat board 

The C Wheat Board not 
the price it will buy and sell 
for tells the farmer how much 
he can sell,”” Mr. Liebenow explained. 


inadian 


As of today, Canada still has not 
been able to market all of its 1954 
crop and relatively little of the 1955 
crop 

The Canadian farmer has to bear 
the cost and responsibility for finding 
a storage home for his wheat and 
little space or transportation is avail- 
able. The unsold 1955 harvest has 


largely been kept on Canadian farms 


by government decree while crops 
from previous years jam market 
channels. Thus the farmer has to pay 
for storing grain he can't sell and 
take less for grain he does sell,” Mr 
Liebenow declared 


In the U.S 
dicate that 
third of the 


reliable estimates in- 
from one-fourth to 


1955 


one- 


commercial corn 


rop will go into government storage. 
This mean much of the current 
market supply is siphoned out of 
normal consuming channels and goes 


directly into government 
and depres 
from now 


warehouses 
prices 
iccording to 


back 
everal yeal 


Mr Liebenow 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
making everyone connected with the 
grain industry a chattel of the gov- 
ernment Mr Liebenow asserted. 

Farme! ire faced with severe acre- 


ige cutbacks and dependence on gov- 


ernment irkets as outlets for their 
crops country elevator no longer 
perform marketing functions but act 
as agents for the government; proc- 
essors are forced to rely more on gov- 
ernment supplies for their needs and 
grain exchanges find it difficult to 
perform normal functions of record- 
ing true ilues for grains because 





1 
Robert C. 


Liebenow 
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Government Controls Seen As 


Dangerous for Grain Trade 


government operations create ab- 
normal prices,” he said. 
“For all practical purposes, the 


government today is the market in 
this country for both wheat and corn. 
By controlling supplies of these two 
grains, the government also is able 
to effectively control prices for other 
grains to a large degree,”’ Mr. Liebe- 
now said. He suggested that the gov- 
ernment’s anti trust division should 
take a look at the CCC agency opera- 
tions that now constitute a_ price 
monopoly in grains 

Mr. Liebenow expressed amazement 
that U.S. legislators could perpetuate 
“fraudulent solutions” to farm prob- 
lems in the face of opposition from 
farm organization leaders and top 
agricultural economists over the past 
25 years. He pointed out that “com- 
placency” among members of the 
grain marketing industry enabled the 
government to “step in and practical- 
ly take over the industry.” 

“Farm income is down, farm debt 
is up, production costs are high and 
prices have declined sharply. In order 
to cure all of these ills, we must rec- 
ognize that something basic is wrong 
and that an entirely new approach is 
needed if long term prosperity for 
agriculture is to be attained,” Mr. 
Liebenow explained. “Agriculture has 
a very complex problem that will 
take great courage to solve. It must 
be recognized that we don’t have one 
large agricultural problem but thou- 
sands of smaller ones.” 

He predicted the family farm would 
not disappear in this country but 
warned the producer group that the 
average size of farms would get 
larger and require greater capital in- 
vestment in the future 


———GREAD 1S THE SYAFF OF Lift 


H. A. ConradsTakes 
Dittlinger Position 


KANSAS CITY H. A. Conrads 
has been appointed general manager 
of the H. Dittlinger Roller Mills divi- 
sion of Flour Mills of America, M. F. 
Mulroy, president of the milling com- 
pany announced 

Mr. Conrads will succeed A. Lieb- 
scher, who is retiring after 38 years 
with the Dittlinger com- 
pany. Mr. Liebscher has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1930 

Mr. Conrads has worked in various 
capacities in the mill office and was 
elected to the board of directors and 
has served as a director and secre- 
tary of the company since 1933. 

Mr. Conrads first worked for the 
International & Great Northern Rail- 
road as cashier in New Braunfels be- 
fore starting as a clerk in the 


of service 


Dittlinger Roller Mills office in New 
Braunfels in 1923 

The Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. be- 
came a division of Flour Mills of 


America, Inc., last December, when 
the properties were purchased by the 
latter firm. The Dittlinger company 
and its predecessor firms have oper- 
ated at New Braunfels for more than 
70 years. 
————BR EAD 


S THE STAFF OF Lire 


AUSTRALIAN PRICE 


SYDNEY The government of 
Australia has set its guaranteed 
wheat price for this year at the 


equivalent of $1.49 bu 
about 6¢ over last year. This figure 
covers 100 million bushels of wheat 
exported from the 1955-56 crop. 


an increase of 


General Mills Contest 
Winners Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS For the third 
week out of four, a man and two 
women won 1956 Ford automobiles 


and immediately became eligible for 
a $25,000 cash prize in the Gold Medal 
Flour Sweepstakes, it was announced 
by General Mills, sponsor of the con- 
test 

Winners in the fourth, and last, 
weekly drawing were Henry V. Dwor- 
akoski, Hicksville, N.Y.; Mrs. John 
Spearman, Providence, R.1.; and Mrs 
Frank X. Peters, Andover, Ohio 
They complete the list of 12 winners, 
all of whom become eligible to win 
$25,000. The grand prize winner will 
be announced March 9 

To qualify, the three had to cor 
rectly answer six true and false bak- 
ing questions appearing in Gold Medal 
advertisements 


——SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Kansas Grain Company 
Completes Elevator 


MACKSVILLE, KANSAS The 
new 250,000-bu. elevator of the Eng- 
lish Grain Co. here has been com- 
pleted. Owners are Robert § and 
William English, St. John, Kansas, 
and their father, Joseph English 


Vernon Buell is manager of the new 
elevator 

The owners have incorporated a 2 
way radio communications system in 


the elevator. The system links the 
elevator with the English Lumber 
Co. office at St. John and with the 


fleet of English oil fleld tank trucks 
The antenna was installed on top of 
the 261-ft. structure to give the com 


munications system added range. 
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Richardson Scale 
Expands Facilities 


CLIFTON, N.J Construction of 
new administrative and production 
buildings at Richardson Scale Co 
here included an interesting example 
of time-saving, when a new building 


was erected around the one it Was 
replacing. The result was no loss of 
production time in the company’s 


manufacturing program 

This project was a part of the scale 
company's recently completed  pro- 
gram for expanding and modernizing 
its main plant 

The new building was started over 
one which housed the company’s ma- 
chine shop, During the course of con- 
struction the old building served as 
scaffolding for work on the new one. 
When the new building was com- 
pleted, the old building was torn out 
from under it 


The new building gives the com- 
pany 10,800 sq. ft. of additional floor 
space. In addition to housing the 


machine shop, it will also contain the 
tool room and sub-assembly depart- 
ments as well as locker rooms and 
first aid 
Richardson's new 
administrative 


executive and 
offices are of 
modern design, constructed of red 
face brick and The building 
covers an area of approximately 5,000 
sq. ft. It is completely sound-condi- 
tioned and equipped with all-weather 
air conditioning. The interior is fin- 
ished in mahogany paneling 


sales 


stone 


This building houses offices for 
Richardson's management adminis- 
tration, export division, accounting, 


traflic, purchasing and reception per- 
sonnel. It has an area of 5,000 sq, ft 





Wheat, Feed Grain Prices Expected 
To Hold Fairly Steady During March 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Fairly 
wheat and steady to 
slightly higher feed grain prices are 
expected during March, according to 
agricultural 
State College 
Although loans made for the month 
ending Jan. 15, 1956, were larger than 
a year earlier, the total as of that 
date 256 million bushels com- 
pared with 381 million bushels on the 
comparable date in 1955. It 
that the quantities of free wheat 
available for the market will be as 
large as in 1955, the report states 
The major factors influencing wheat 
prices during March will be the sup 
port program, the quantity of free 
wheat available, new crop conditions 


steady prices 


economists of Kansas 


was 


appears 


and prospective government pro- 
grams, the report continues. Stocks 
of wheat in all positions as of Jan 


1, 1956, totaled 1,535 million bushels 


the largest on record for Jan. 1, and 
4% \arger than a year earlier. Farm 
stocks were slightly below last year 
and the lowest since 1950. Off farm 
stocks were 6% larger than a year 
earlier and a record for the Jan. 1 
date 


Fairly steady prices are expected 
during March. But the announced 
lower support level for the 1956 crop 
will be a depressing influence as the 
new season approaches. Currently 
price support and prospective govern 
ment programs under consideration 
by Congress are the dominating in- 
fluences in the market 


Yeed Grains 


Steady to slightly higher feed 
grain prices are expected for March 


states the report. Total supplies of 
feed grains appear more than ade- 
quate for the feeding season ending 
Sept. 30, 1956, and an increase in 
carry-over is expected, The large vol- 
ume of 1955 feed grains placed under 
price supports and smaller receipts 
of corn contributed to strength in 
feed grain prices during January 
Uneven distribution of the available 
supply resulted in higher prices in 
drouth areas than is usual. This has 
probably been offset in Kansas some- 
what by reduced numbers of cattle 
and sheep on feed 

The US 


Department of Agricul 


ture recently announced minimum 
price-support rates for 1956 feed 
grain crops. The nation’s minimum 
support for corn is $1.40 bu., 18¢ less 
than the 1955 rates. The national 
average support rates for the other 
major feeds are: Oats--59¢ bu, 2¢ 
less than the 1955 support level; 
barley-93¢ bu., lé leas than 1955: 
and grain sorghums-——-$1.80 ecwt., 2¢ 


more than last year 

Thus, with the exception of corn, 
1956 support prices will exert little 
downward pressure on prices, the re- 
port points out, The usual seasonal 
pattern is for prices of the major 
feed grains to increase seasonally 
during the spring months. Although 
feeding demand is strong, large sup- 


plies suggest that the seasonal in- 
creases will be less than usual, Al- 
though feed yrain exports are ex 
pected to increase, price supports 


and prospective programs under con- 
sideration by Congress currently 
dominate the feed grain market, the 
report concludes 
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An outburst of hard winter wheat 
bakery flour sales at Kansas City 
dorninated the buying interest last 
week. A national chain filled up on 
its requirements for the rest of the 
crop year and another chain bought 
a month's supply, with the result that 
about half a million sacks were sold, 

This flurry of activity boosted sales 
by mills in the Southwest to an aver- 
age of 95% of capacity last week as 
compared with 32% the previous week 
and 28% a year ago. In addition to 
the chain bakery flour buying, there 
was some family business and a pur- 
chase by the U.S, government of 
200,000 sacks of relief flour for ship- 
ment to the Middle East. 

Soft wheat flour business picked up 
lichtiy in the central states last 
with sales averaging at about 
55 to 60% of capacity, compared with 
10% of a week earlier. Cracker- 
types comprised the bulk of 
the business, 

Little business was reported in 
spring wheat flour sales, with the 
mills last week averaging sales of 
13° of capacity, compared with 58% 
of the week before, Shipping direc- 
tions were not too good, 

Rye flour activity was limited as 
most buyers booked well ahead dur- 
ing the buying flurry of a week 


week 


cin ye ce 


earlier 
U.S. flour production averaged 
93% of five-day capacity last week, 


slightly under the 94% of a week 
earlier and below the 95% of a year 
Compared with a week earlier, 
operations were up in the Southwest 
and in the Northwest while they de- 
clined in all other milling centers 
except the North Pacific Coast where 


avo 


they were the same, (See tables on 
pare 15.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: “Pretty quiet” was 


the term used by many mills to de- 
flour sales activity during last 
week, and the figures on spring wheat 
mills sales volume bear out this ap- 
praisal. Sales last week averaged 
43% of capacity, compared with 58% 
the week before, This was still better 
than the year before, however, when 
spring wheat mills sales averaged 
10% of capacity, 

Prices eased down during the week 
following the lower trend of wheat 
prices and wound up March 2 at 5¢ 
below the week before. 

There was a little p.d.s. buying and 
some fill in spring business. 

Family flour business was quiet, 
but shipments were routine for this 
time of year, There was no change in 
the prices of nationally-advertised 
brands 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 101% of capacity, compared 
with 109% the previous week and 
107% a year ago. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 85° the previous week and 98% 
a year ago, For the entire North- 
west, production went up to 96% 
from the 93% of a week and a year 
earlier, Output at interior mills fell 
off to 94% from 96% the week be- 
fore, but held better than for a year 
ago when it was 89%. 

Quotations March 2, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.96@6.13, 
short patent $6.06@6.23, high gluten 
$6.4106.53, first clear $5.63@6.08, 


scribe 
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Hard Winter Bakery 
Sales Pick Up in S.W. 


whole wheat $5.86@5.98, family $6.25 
@7 50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Some bakery flour 
business on a competitive basis. A 
modest amount of family flour sales 
and a swap with the government for 
relief flour to be exported to the Mid- 
dle East helped to boost the south- 
western flour sales volume close to 
the capacity level last week. Sales 
averaged 95% of capacity, against 
32% in the previous week and 28% a 
year ago. 

An outburst of bakery flour sales 
activity took place at the middle of 
last week when a large national chain 
filled up on requirements through the 
remainder of the year. Though not 
extensive, the amount was above the 
normal dull pace. Because of this 
business several other chains were 
able to acquire additional amounts to 
bring their bookings up to the end 
of the crop year. Another chain ac- 
quired about a month's supply of flour 
during the go-around. All together 
about a half million sacks of flour 
were sold during the brief flurry 

A moderate amount of family flour 
business occurred during the week 
and some accounts became fairly well 
covered for the remainder of the crop 
year. Clears showed a steady trend 
with demand fair and offerings mod 
erate. Very little export business was 
reported. The government purchased 
over 200,000 sacks of relief flour for 
export early last week 

Quotations, March 2, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50 
@5.55; established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.25, first clears $4.50@ 
4.75, second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.85@4.30 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
pick-up in sales of bakery flour last 
week, Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged on all grades. Quotations, 
carlots delivered Oklahoma points 
March 3: family short patent $6.65 
@6.85, standard patent $5.95@6.15; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.90 
@6.00, 95 per cent standard patent 


$5.800@5.90; straight grade $5.75@d 
5.85. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair with prices about 3¢ sack 


lower than the same time a week 
earlier Shipping directions were 
good 


Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 80% was bakery flour, aver- 
aged 93%, compared with 27% the 
preceding week and 37% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices March 2 were about 
unchanged, compared with the pre- 


vious week 
Texas: There was some forward 
shipment bakery flour business last 


week and this together with the small 
amount of family flour and govern- 
ment orders amounted to probably 
of capacity. Running time con- 
tinued to average about four days a 
week. Bakers flour was quoted 5¢ 
lower and first clears 10¢ higher than 
a week ago. Quotations, March 2, 
100s, cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7.10; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.90@6; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.850@4.95, delivered Texas 
common points. 


25% 


Mills of the 
area did a moderate amount of 
business last week as chains and a 
few independents entered the market 


Hutchinson: Hutchin- 


son 


to fill out old crop requirements 
Some round lots were booked. A sud- 
den flurry of bookings forced mills 
to grant price concessions in some 
cases although prices were not any 
lower than a week ago. Family book- 
ings and directions were slow. Bakery 


directions kept mills operating at 
four full days with outlook for this 
week somewhat over that. Quotations 
March 2, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched, $6.20@6.30; bakers 
short patent, in papers, $5.55@5.60; 
standard $5.45@5.50 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business picked up 
slightly for soft wheat mills during 
the period ending March 2 in the cen- 


tral states and business wase esti- 
mated at around 55 to 60% of five- 
day milling capacity. 

Sales of hard and spring wheat 


flours moved slowly during the week, 
with only replacement buying re- 
ported, The great majority of bakers 
is heavily booked ahead, in 


(Continued on page 4! 


some 





Little Semolina Trading Reported; 
Sign Lenten Business Is Slowing 


There was little highlight to the 
trade in semolina and blended durum 


products last week, with some mills 
reporting a slight pickup in new 
sales from the week before, but 


“nothing large and very scattered.” 

Macaroni and noodle products man- 
ufacturers found nothing in the stable 
markets to stimulate them to buy, 
and there were even signs in ship- 
ping directions that the good Lenten 
business was leveling off about two 
weeks sooner than norma! 

The price of durum testing 60 lb 
held at $2.67 at Minneapolis. There 
were a few minor fluctuations in the 
hard wheat prices, but not enough to 
affect the blended durum products 
prices. 

Standard 100% semolina was quot- 
ed March 2 at $7 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, and 50-50% blends at $6.60 
These same prices have prevailed 
since the end of January. 

Running time was considered fairly 


good for this time of year. However, 
it is estimated that production de- 
clined to 97% of capacity last week 
as compared with 100% the week 
before. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minneapolis 
March 2, were as follows: 


*640 to 64 Ib $2.67@2.72 
60 Ib. or better 2.60 @2.67 
69 Ib 2.65 @2.62 
8 Ib 2.60@2.67 
57 Ib 2.46 @2.65 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

pproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly «, 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb, 27-Mar. 2 168,500 163,612 97 
Previous week 168,590 *168,704 100 
Year ago 168,500 140.878 94 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1966-Marech 2, 1956 6,149,784 

July 1, 1954-March 4, 1965 5,691,400 


*Revised, 
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Little Activity in 
Millfeed Markets; 
Prices Steady 


Millfeed markets last week were 
quiet with demand scattered. Prices 
changed little. At Buffalo bran wound 
up 50¢ stronger after a cutback in 
running time. At Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis prices were 50¢ 
to $1 lower in some instances. Many 
mixers seemed to be waiting for in- 


creased mill running time to bring 
the prices down 
While there has been some im- 


provement in volume of formula feed 
sales in the Southwest over the past 
couple of weeks, the average manu- 
facturer has available capacity to ac- 
cept considerable more business. Only 
a few plants are running on an over- 
time basis, and most are still making 
five days with much of the volume 
coming in on a day-to-day pattern. 

Easy feed markets probably have 
something to do with the lack of nor- 
mal spring vigor in sales. Most grains 
were easier last week and proteins, 
except for animal proteins, were on 
the downgrade. Formula prices gen- 
erally were 50¢@$1 ton lower. 

With broiler prices at a fairly good 
level of 21¢ lb. in the Arkansas area, 
the demand for broiler feed has held 
rather steady. An upturn in interest 
in farm laying flocks has stimulated 
the outlook for egg feeds. Scattered 
shortages of farm run hatching eggs 
are indicative of this trend. Demand 
for turkey starting feeds, as well as 
chick starter, is beginning to pick up. 

Demand for formula feed held 
steady to somewhat improved in the 
Northwest last week as the seasonal 
demand for starting feeds continued 
to climb in volume. 

Turkey starter feed sales are ex- 
panding more rapidly now, adding to 
also steadily-growing sales of chick 
starter feeds. With prospects for more 
flock replacement chicks and more 
turkeys in the Northwest this year, 
opportunities for expanding sales are 
indicated for area manufacturers. 

Buying of baby pig feeds is being 
stepped up, also, but sales of hog 
feeds are off. 

Sales of laying feeds are holding 
steady, and for most manufacturers 
dairy feed sales are off. 

Volume in February held equal to 
February a year ago for the larger 
mills, and for some March business is 
starting out at a better level than 
last year, also. 

Feed business continued at about a 
steady pace in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 29. While 
farm prices still are unsatisfactory, 
spokesmen for feed manufacturers 
say the volume of formula feeds has 
held up extremely well. In fact, some 
firms report their business for Feb- 
ruary of this year is slightly ahead 
of last year and that January was 
as good as the same month a year 
ago 

Most any time, industry observers 
say, a spring pickup can be expected 
to get under way. This will quicken 
the pace of all segments of the in- 
dustry, and cause manufacturers to 
step up their purchases of ingredients. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,708 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,547 in the 
previous week and 48,792 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 
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Futures Move Within Narrow 
Range; New Crop Prices Drop 


Wheat futures fluctuated mewhat cars sold at the extreme top, re- 
luring the week ending March 5, _ flecting a slack demand from puffers 
Dut the fluctuations wert t very and other specialty interests. (See 
extreme ind prices wound up the table on page 14.) 
week with nearby contracts little The approximate range of cash 
changed and new crop futures down’ wheat prices at Minneapolis March 2 
bout 2¢ bu. from Feb. 27. July fu- is shown in the accompanying table 
tures at K is City dropped 2%¢ together with premiums and discount 
for the bi est fall off, but Septem- factors 
ber at Chic (down 2'¢) and July 

‘ : No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
it Minneapolis and Chicas were not Spring, 58 Ib 
far behind at down 2%¢. The only in- Ordinar ; ' iu 

reases from Feb. 27 to March 5 were +4- lets oe . i% 

¢ ul! n March and May con- 1 Protein ' 6% 
tracts at Chicago 15% Protein etert: 

Closin prices for wheat futures I Protetl i ' 
March 5 were: Chicago—March $2.20 Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

2.20%, May $2.16%@2.16%, July —. e 
$1.99% 199% Septemb« r $2.01%, —_ wae paanem at negpesecesy agg 
Dece | $2 04% @2.04 Minne l¢ oa te a & nein On “ 
ipol May $2.30%, July $2.26%, 

Sept her $2.19 % : Kan City Little ¢ hange 
March $2.151%, May $2.12%, July Kansas City cash wheat wound up 
$1.98%, September $2.01 with very little change in price in the 

Genet temper of wheat market week just passed, although futures 
ne eemed to revolve around pros- went through a mild gyration during 
pective fa legislative developments and following the President's an 


nd adverse weather in the South nouncement, The basic March future 
me opened last week at $2.15, hit a high 
of $2.16 on Feb. 27, a low of $2.12% 


The announce » I the *resi- ‘ 
Phe a incement by Pre following the Eisenhower statement 


dent Fe th >» would be avail 

: D. 4 nat * - , . ¢ fl and then built up to where it started 
nie ) i eco » ( ) ¢ ~ 

ae - a ve © the week. On March 5 March closed 
crop future down because of the 


at $2.1542. Premiums were steady to 


belief that this lessened the chances 
‘ n . ws : l¢ lower, the decline coming on top- 


of any rigid 90% arity upport 
= . of pa * side wheat 
wram tor new crop whea e Ing pas . 
pr _ 4 " z The range for ordinary No. 1 dark 
sae ‘it ty 1 of th and hard winter was 5@5'%¢ over, 
eatner rn Ons e ena 0 ec 9 50o% ; 
ior eae : apscons : for 12.50% protein it was 8@19¢ over 
PeK eemed assume Tf re impor- om 
‘ + oe ‘4 ry a and on 14% it was 124025¢ over 
ncé a i trading guilae inere as 
- Light offerings of desirable types plus 
ery little precipitation reported in , 
. restricted demand left activity in 
the Southwest and none was fore- milling grades rather quiet. Receipt 
’ zg % Ss a , lt receipts 
cast for the next five day strong & : i 


advanced to 694 cars last week 
against 543 in the previous week and 
715 a year ago 


winds developed March 2 in portions 
Nebraska and the Texas Panhandle, 


causin pprehension about soil po 
+ . : [he approximate range of cash 
erosive vinds commonly occurring in , : ? 
; wheat prices at Kansas City March 2 
March and often highly injurious to 
: is shown in the accompanying table 
crop outtur! Because of the lack of 
il on ture this danger was 1 Dark and H ve.18 13% 
I \ ! Hur “ 
espec! factor N Dark ar Hurd 1 10% 
July futures were t some : — nd Har 4 a, 
trenetl the end of the veek also Red 1 19% 
, y Red 14 18 
ry ome export l Ing " 
IT I buyin 1 Red , 1¢ 


Receipts Show Increase At Ft. Worth, No. 1 ordinary hard 


Receipt f wheat at primary mar- winter wheat was reported selling 
kets r the week ended March 1 March 5 at $2.46'2 @ 2.474, with 13% 
totaled 6.5 million bushels, compared protein selling at $2.4742@248%, de- 
with 5.4 million the previous week livered Texas common points. De- 
ind 5.2 million for the comparable mand was fair and supplies were 
week a vi igo. Receipts at Minne- adequate 
ipolis were somewhat larger than Wheat export markets in the Pa 


the week before and totaled 1,205 _ cific Northwest were more active last 
cars of all classes, of which 313 were week. Korea took 10,000 tons the 


for CCC account. Duluth receipts middle of the week and Japan was 
totaled 1,185 cars reported to have taken 3,000,000 
Offering f cash wheat at Minne- bushels of white wheat at the close 
poli were 1 little larger and the Both were for March-April shipment, 
jemand averaged slow and selective and gave a boost to exporters who 
4 further adjustment premium have not been able to sell much of 
nges took place. Premiums were 2¢ late. Japan has threatened to come 
wer tl igh the 13' proteins, into the market several times, ask- 
yut unchanged for 14’ ind 1@3¢ _ = =ing for tenders, but up until the end 
gher for 15% protein ar higher of the week had not accepted any 
14 substantial amounts. Domestic buying 
On March 1 the followi trading was fair, but mills were relying prin- 
nges prevailed: Ordin No. 1 cipally on Montana wheat for their 
jark northern spring wheat or No. 1 requirements 
thern spring wheat l¢ er the Crop conditions were still uncer- 
Minneapolis May wheat p 12% tain. Cold, rainy weather during Feb 
proteil 3¢ over; 13% protein 34 ruary kept farmers out of the fields 
b¢ er; 14% protein 6@10¢ over; and reseeding has not been possible 
15% protein 9@14¢ ove! 16 pro- There is ample moisture in the soil, 
tein 2 29¢ er. The average pro but uncertainty exists as to the dam- 
tein content of the hard red spring age to winter wheat and barley by 


vheat tested at Minneapolis, during the freezing weather early in No- 
the week, was 13.39% compared with vember and in late January, when 


13.09 ear ago many of the grain fields of the Pa 
General ranges coverir durum cific Northwest had no snow covering 
wheat remained unchanged but few Weather warmed up slightly at the 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * . * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT.) 
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end of the week, but it will take con to study what is being done on the 


siderable warmer, growing weather educational clean grain program, in- 
to determine the extent of the dam sect and rodent control practices for 
age elevators, wheat breeding techniques, 
GREAO \@ THE STAFF OF ve a survey report on plant pathology 

“ developments affecting wheat, a sur 

Wheat Kernel Anal ysis vey report on developments affecting 
wheat insect pest control, and a long 
range wheat program for Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB Learning to an 
alyze a wheat kernel to determine its 
variety will be the main business of 
a wheat kernel conference, at the 
University of Nebraska College of ing trade, county extension agents 
Agriculture, March 8 and 9 and vocational agriculture instruc- 

Discussion groups also are planned tors 


The conference will be open to 
representatives of the grain and mill- 
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Concern Expressed on Future 
Of U.S. Grain Storage Policy 


WASHINGTON—A committee 
from the grain trade appeared before 
the House sub-committee on agricul- 
tural appropriations March 1, and 
took to task the sub-committee's first 

olume of a report highly critical of 
the terms of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
awe Agreement and certain elements 
of the grain marketing machinery. 

Spokesman for the group was Roy 
i. Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives and its associated or- 
ganizations and the National Grain 
Trade Council, represented by Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, executive secretary 
of that latter organization. 

Mr. Hendrickson charged that the 
first volume of the sub-committee’s 
report if unanswered—would leave 
seriously misleading impres- 
He revealed the efforts of the 
cooperatives and proprietary trade to 
expand storage space in meeting re- 
quirements of federal storage to per- 
mit producers of grains to obtain 
protection of the loan programs, He 
noted the difficulties of the trade in 
providing storage space after World 
War Il when materials were scarce, 
money tight and Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement rates unattractive for 
new investment capital in storage ex- 
pansion while at the same time the 
federal government was undertaking 
new ventures in bin storage in direct 
competition with the trades, 

At that time the trade received as- 

urance from Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, that 
priority would be given to standard 
warehousing facilities over use of bin 
ites and that some adjustment in 
torage and handling charges reflect- 
ing continuing increased costs of 
operation would be made and that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would consider new evidence as it 
developed bearing upon cost elements. 
Upon this statement of good faith the 
warehouse industry went full speed 
ahead to provide storage cover for the 
‘rain crops of the producers, Mr. 
Hendrickson said, 

Again in 1953 with a change in the 
administration the cooperative trades 
expressed concern over possible 
changes in warehousing policy and 
were assured by the new administra- 
tion that the bin site space of the 
government would be construed as 
emergeney or stand-by facilities and 
again that consideration would be 
given to new evidence of increased 
costs in handling and storing grain. 
According to Mr. Hendrickson, 
‘These costs have increased every 
year and the end is not in sight.” The 
report of the sub-committee appears 
to have ignored this background, Mr, 
Hendrickson asserted, 

Mr. Hendrickson's statement dis- 
closed information concerning storage 
between government bin sites 
and private facilities, The informa- 
tion was made available from cost 
studies completed by the Kansas and 
lowa experimental stations. Annual 
average costs due to shrinkage and 
loss in market value due to deteriora- 
tion In quality amounted to $1.39 per 
bushel when stored in country eleva- 
tors whereas in federal bin sites the 
annual average costs for those causes 
amounted to $1.98 per bushel, accord- 
ing to Mr, Hendrickson. The federal 
bin site storage loss is totally for the 
account of the government whereas 
in private facilities the warehouse- 
man bears the cost of shrink and 


ome 


ions 


then 


costs 


quality. In fact, Mr. Hendrickson as- 


serted, “There is no means whereby 
any accurate estimate can be 
of the actual) loss cost 
ment.” 


Objections to 3-Year Pian 


made 
to the govern- 


Government proposals to continue 
the grain storage agreement on a 
three-year open account basis allow 


little time to average fluctuations in 
the quality of grain receipts, Mr. Hen 
drickson told the committee. The com 
mittee investigators’ recommendation 
objecting to the anniversary service 
charge assumes a high volume of 
commercial operations, he said. That 
is an inaccurate determination, he 
told the committee, since CCC stocks 
dominate the warehouse industry 
Risks of storing old crop grains in- 
crease substantially with age. Now it 
is found that CCC plans to drop this 
service charge merely because of the 
unfavorable committee report and be 
fore there has been a chance for the 
committee to evaluate the report it 
self, he said. It was also brought out 
at Mr. Hendrickson’s appearance that 
the full sub-committee had never seen 
the first volume of the report before 
it was issued and several members of 
the committee expressed satisfaction 
with the Hendrickson disclosures 
Mr. Hendrickson closed his testi 
mony by quoting from the sub- 
committee's report the statement that 
“substantial savings could be realized 
if commodity offices merchandised 
their own grain.” “The statement 
must be challenged because it is in 
direct conflict with the CCC charter.” 


He concluded by saying, “If costs of 
government merchandising opera 
tions, costs of personnel, rent of of 


fices, telephone and clerical services 
are honestly figured, it is not reason 
able to suppose that the costs will be 
less than if the functions are 
performed, consistent with the char 
ter, by cooperatives and others equip 
ped to perform these functions.” 


same 
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Illinois Cereal Mills 


Wins Delaware Suit 


WILMINGTON, DEL 
court ruling here went in favor of 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., the de 
fendant in an action started in 1951 
by Empire Box Corp., Stroudsburg 
Pa., involving an alleged breach of 
warranty. 

The plaintiff sought 
allegedly defective 
paperboard process 


A superior 


for 
in a 


damages 
flour used 
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Scott W. Allen, Retired 
Colonial Head, Dies 


ATLANTA—-Scott W. Allen, 75, re 


tired president of Colonial Stores, 
Inc., died recently at his home in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Allen began his career as a 
clerk in the first grocery store of 


what later became the Rogers chain 
at 106 Whitehall St. in Atlanta in 
1892. When the Rogers chain merged 
with the Colonial Stores in 1940, Mr. 
Allen was elected executive vice pres- 


ident of the new organization. He be- 
came president January 1, 1948, and 
retired in 1950. Since that time, he 


has served as a member of the board 
of Colonial Stores, Inc 

The Colonial Stores operates three 
grocery chain bakeries, located in 
Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte, N.C., and 
Atlanta. 


Self-Rising Flour 
Meeting Planned 


ATLANTA The 23rd annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 


stitute, Inc., will be held Nov. 9 at 
the Dinkler-Plaza, Atlanta, it has 
been announced by Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary of the group 

Activities will start on the after- 
noon of Nov. 8 and will continue 
through the afternoon of Nov. 10 
when the Georgia Tech-Tennessee 
football game will be played at At- 
lanta 





IWA SUBSIDY 
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cash bounty to an exporter below a 
market price at time of sale. 

The plan, however, has this virtue: 
it proposes a means whereby the grasp 
of the CCC monopolistic position on 
the grain marketing machinery can 
be relaxed. It would re-establish the 
machinery of the contract markets at 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City 
in its original conception and balance 
out daily market price movements, 
since export and other domestic sales 
would be hedged in those _ trade 
arenas. Now virtually all export sales 
from CCC stocks, particularly those 
under Public Law 480, represent no 
hedge lifting when consummated, 
thereby causing serious and unexpect- 
ed market fluctuations 

The virtue of this trade proposal is 


that it may be the starting point 
wherein the first big step back to 
market freedom may be gained. It 


will require immediate pressing, it is 
said, to get the plan before top of- 
ficials and probably Congress if it is 
to become operative before the wheat 
pact ends 

To what extent crop damage in 
Europe will stimulate demand later 
this year for IWA wheat from west- 
ern hemisphere exporters is uncer- 
tain. But the sales record to date for 
the present wheat crop year—now 
seven months old—discloses that the 
U.S. has sold little more than 76 mil- 
lion bushels of its annual export 
quota of 196.5 million bushels. Cana- 
da has not fared much better, show- 
ing a total export of 55.1 million 
bushels as against an export quota of 
153 million. Percentage-wise among 
the exporters the Australian quota 
shows the best record with that na- 
tion moving nearly 30 million bushels 
of its 45 million quota 

Several big import quotas remain 
to be filled. Germany, for example, 
has an unfilled quota balance of about 
34 million bushels. The Netherlands 
has a balance of more than 18 million 
India has an unfilled import quota of 
better than 31 million and Japan 
more than 10 million 

However, the U.S. has under con- 
sideration by foreign nations some 
PL 480 deals which may rob the IWA 
quota records of entries. With that 
business going through pact channels, 
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A. W. Helm, Baking 
Purchasing Agent, Dies 


NEW YORK—Albert W. Helm, a 
purchasing agent for the Continental 
3aking Co., New York, died Feb. 29 
following a heart attack in his office 
He was 55. 

Mr. Helm, a resident of Nutley, 
N.J., had been with the Continental 
jaking Co. for 30 years in the traffic 
and purchasing departments 

Funeral services were held March 
3 at the Bethany Lutheran Church, 
Belleville, N.J., where Mr. Helm had 
been very active in church work 

Mr. Helm is survived by his widow, 
Doris Helm; one daughter; three 
sons and eight grandchildren 
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GMI Promotes 
W. B. Deatrick 


MINNEAPOLIS—William B. Deat- 
rick has been named sales assistant to 
the director of sales, flour division, 
of General Mills, Inc., William A. 
Lohman, Jr., director of sales, has 
announced 


Mr. Deatrick joined General Mills’ 
New York district office in 1934 and 
spent one year in divisional oper- 


ations at the Buffalo mill before en- 


tering the Armed Forces. 


Mr. Deatrick returned to the com- 
pany as a salesman in the New 
Jersey market. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed regional sales assistant in 
Buffalo, where he remained until 
1953 when the regional office was 
transferred to New York 

In his new position, Mr. Deatrick 


will be located in Minneapolis 
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Canada, for export during the two 
periods are as follows: 
lor export For export 
through after 
Ka ( " April 10, 195¢ 
Bulk ba f t 
All de nations $2.27 $ 
{7u { i 
Bulk ba f.o.1 ‘ 
I al lestinatior 
xcept tl 
Ame ca ; 19 
To the America 2.26 
The department’s announcement 


pointed out that the equivalents are 
comparable to the agreement max- 
imum price and are not to be con- 
fused with the prevailing IWA selling 
price level. 

The department also announced re- 
vised and additional export rate pe- 
riods for wheat and wheat-flour. The 
first rate period, applying to exports 
from the Gulf and East Coast, covers 
the remainder of the season of closed 
navigation and expires April 10, 1956. 
The second rate period applying to 
exports from all coasts, expires at the 
time of estimated availability of new 
crop wheat. A third period covers 
exports during the latter part of the 
IWA crop year and expires Aug. 14, 


the situation would have looked 1956. The new export rate periods 
healthier are as follows: 
WHEAT 
I 1 Period Period 3 
Gulf Through Ay ll throug? June 9 throug? 
Apr 1 1956 June 8, 19 August 14, 1956 
East Coast Throug) April 11 throug? June 30 through 
AT 1 1956 June », 1956 August 14, 19 
West Coast Through July 17 through 
July 16, 1956 August 14, 1956 
FLOUR 
Gulf Throug) April 11 throug? June 29 through 
April Gf June B, 195¢ August 14, 1956 
East Coast Through April ! ig? July 20 through 
April 1 1956 July 19, 19 August 14, 1956 
Weet Coast Throug? August 4 through 
August 1966 August 14, 1966 
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of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists’ meeting here. The group 
met at the Hotel George Washington 

Dr. Melnick described how Dr 
Chester M. Gooding of The Best 
Foods laboratories discovered the 
value of sorbic acid in protecting 
foods against mold spoilage. lt was 
pointed out that Dr. Gooding realized 
that in sorbic acid he had a poly- 
unsaturated, straight-chain, fatty 
acid which, unlike benzoic acid, 
might be metabolizable. This was 
demonstrated in studies conducted 
by Dr. Harry J. Deuel, Jr. at the 
University of Southern California 
Dr. Deuel showed that sorbic acid is 
metabolized as a food in the animal 
organism in exactly the same way as 
caproic acid, the naturally occurring 
“saturated sorbic acid” found in but- 
ter fat. Here was a unique develop- 
ment, the use of one food to protect 
another against spoilage, Dr. Melnick 
went on 

Whereas Dr. Gooding had to syn- 
thesize his own supply of sorbic acid, 
this material has now been made 
readily available in commercial quan- 
tities by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., New York. Sorbie acid has proved 
its value in protecting cheese, mar- 
garine, fish, pickles, gum and sugar 
solution, fruit purees, chocolate and 
maple syrups, carbonated beverages 
pp'e juice, pie fillings, fresh fruit 
salad potato salads, cold slaw and 
other foods, said Dr. Melnick 

Until the termination of standard 
amendment proceedings, the U.S 
Food & Drug Act has permitted many 
manufacturers to use sorbic acid in 
several kinds of standardized cheeses 
by way of permits. Following the 
work recently completed on cakes 
which are not standardized, the F.D.A 
advises that it ha no objections 
whatsoever to use of the fungastatic 
agent in protecting this class of foods 

In the studi reviewed by Dr 
Melnick, sorbic acid was found to be 
superior to calcium or sodium pro 
pionate or to sodium benzoate in 
protecting cakes against mold spoil- 
age. It was approximately four times 


as effective as the propionate, Le., 
one part of sorbic acid was as effec 
tive as about four parts of propionate 
when the latter was used at a high 
enough concentration to exhibit 


measurable fungistatic activity, Dr 
Melnick said. When used at the same 


concentration of 0.20% (expressed on 


the batter weight basis), the exten 
sion of mold-free life of the cake with 
added sorbic acid was about four 
times that of the cakes made with 
added propionate 

Whereas the fungistatic activity 
of sorbic acid was increased with a 
lowering of the pH of the cake, the 
superiority of sorbic acid over the 
propionates was not due simply to 
differences in pH between cakes 
made with fungistatic agents; sorbic 
acid was inherently four times as 
effective as propionic acid in protect 
ing cakes against mold spoilage, it 
was stated by Dr. Melnick. The quan 
titative fungistatic superiority of 
sorbic acid over propionate estab 
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lished in laboratory studies was said 
tou be confirmed by tests conducted 
on cakes baked, sliced and wrapped 
on a commercial scale, Dr. Melnick 
further emphasized that propionates 
can be used at only limited concen 
trations without imparting an ob- 
jectionable flavor to the cakes, This 
has restricted its use level to such 
low concentrations that the fungi 
stasis attained is much less than de 
sired. With sorbic acid used at the 
0.1' level (expressed on a_ batte 
weight basis), a significantly greater 
degree of protection against mold 
spoilage can now be obtained with 
out alteration of cake flavor, Dr 
Melnick stated 
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l¢s Not What You Say, 
l¢s What You Mean 


Misunderstandings about business 
frequently spring from a misinterpre- 
tation, among the public, of the mean- 
ings of words used in deseribing the 
operations of a corporation, E. I, du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine,, decided 
to provide some explanations for their 
customers and employees in the form 
of a fact and fantasy presentation, 
The presentation appeared in the 
company's publication, Better Living. 

Absentee ownership: Fantasy — A 
few disinterested individuals, owners 
of a business, leading the life of Riley 
f’act--People, in all walks of life, who 
invest savings in shares of a com- 
pany 

Merger: Fantasy — Business men 
combining companies only to increase 
their power, Fact-—-Designed to make 
possible efficiencies in production or 
broaden product lines or markets. 

Fast tax write-off: Fantasy — Tax 
savings for business and industry. 
Fact--Actually, cost of property may 
be deducted only once from profits. 
Depreciation features of new tax law 
merely permit timing such deductions 
more nearly in line with real loss 
in value of property, 

Profit: Fantasy — Money that 
should rightfully go to employees, 
but which the owner uses to line his 
own pockets, Fact-—-Paid to people 
who have invested their money in the 
business. Also “plowed back” into the 
business for expansion and to keep 
the business financially stable and to 
protect the job security of all. 

Assets: Fantasy—-Cash or securi- 
ties which a financier uses to plunge 
in the stock market, or money which 
a business man keeps on hand to 
impress his office visitors. Fact — 
Property or resources, such as a 
man's car and house, or a_ firm's 
plants and materials, 

Surplus: Fantasy—-Money or goods 
left over at the end of year, or after 
a shipment is made and dividends 
have been paid, Also, money that is 
“extra” and not needed. Fact 
Growth, mostly from reinvesting part 
of earnings, What would be left of 
the assets of a business after all 
debts and owners’ initial claims were 
paid 

Working capital: Fantasy—A pile 
of cash that is kept on hand by a 
business until “the brass” can decide 
how and when to put it to work, 
Money stored in bank vaults and 
boxes. Fact-—-Part of a firm's assets 
which includes cash, goods on hand, 
and amounts due from customers, 
minus bills owed for purchase of 
materials and services, 

Dividend: Fantasy—-A large slice 
of the income of a business which 
is pocketed by bankers and financiers 
who happen to own stock or have a 
friend “on the inside.” Fact-——-A share 
of the profits of a business which is 
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divided among stockholders who have 
savings invested in the firm. A 
dend pays for the use of savings 


divi 


Preferred stock: Fantasy—Share of 
expensive stock which is owned by 
those who can afford the best. It is 
“preferred” by bankers, tycoons and 
others with “an inside track.” Fact 
A stock that has first claim or pref 
erence on dividends. However, pre 
ferred dividends are paid at fixed 
rate; extra earnings may go to com 
mon stock. 

Reserves: Fantasy A collection of 
gold coins and other treasures which 
a business carefully buries in the 
ground or stores in a bank or else- 
where to use when times are tough 
Fact—Reserves are amounts set op 
posite assets in financial statements 


to show that part of a firm’s total 
assets is kept for anticipated future 
needs 

Undistributed profits: Fantasy 
Earnings held back to line pockets 
of privileged owners. Fact “Seed 
money” that part of company’s 


earnings re‘ained to bui'd new plants 
and provide for the company’s se- 
curity and growth 

Amortization: Fantasy——A five-sy|- 
lable word used by accountants as a 
handy “catch-all’’ for receipts or ex- 
penditures that cannot be otherwise 
identified on a firm’s books. Fact 
The process of paying off a bill or 
providing for an expenditure bit by 
bit over a period of months or years, 
like buying a washing machine on 
time. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








50 Years Ago: 


The British milling firm, W. Ver 
non & Sons, was completing a new 
mill in London, England. C. F. G 
Raikes, manager of the 
branch office of The Northwestern 
Miller, reporting this project, wrote: 

“The small exports of flour from 
the United States in the last two 
years, have given added emphasis to 
the subject of English mills and the 
degree of success that is to attend 
their efforts to shut American flout 
out of British markets. 

“In recent years the British mills 
have prospered and made large 
profits. That was especially true of 
them in 1905. With a short and poor 
wheat crop at home, and bull specu 
lators in control of prices, American 
mills were practically shut out of the 
United Kingdom flour markets 
British mills, on the contrary, were 
provided with an ample supply of 
wheat at relatively low price, from 
such countries as India, Russia and 
Australia. They made the most of the 
exceptional opportunity thus afforded 
them, to build up a lucrative trade 
in the English, Scotch and Irish 
flour-buying districts. The realiza 
tion of generous profits, facilitated 
by the absence of competition from 
American mills, exercised a quicken- 
ing effect on the milling industry of 
the United Kingdom and the way in 
which new mills have been erected 
and old ones rebuilt and enlarged, 
would do credit to the States. 

“A condition essential to the success 
of large English mills is their loca 
tion at some important port, where 
the wheat ground and the products 
shipped, have the benefit of water 
transportation. It naturally follows 
that the large mills should be erected 


London 


in cities like London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Leith, Belfast and Man- 
chester, 


“In the last year, London has come 
into special prominence in this re- 
spect. Two very large mills have been 
erected within its precincts. One of 
these is the plant of W. Vernon & 
Sons. Heretofore, this firm has done 
its four manufacturing at Liverpool, 
where it operates three mills and has 
its headquarters. At these plants, the 
firm has turned out its famous ‘Mil- 
lennium’ brand of flour and having 
attained exceptional success, it is 
now erecting this mill in London. 

“The plant is to bear the name of 
the ‘Millennium’ mill, after the brand 
of flour with which it has been so 
successful. Under the one roof are 
to be two independent mills, each 
capable of making 7,500 280-lb. sacks 
per week. When both are in opera- 
tion, they will produce 15,000 sacks, 
equal to 21,500 bbl. weekly. The three 
Liverpool mills have a like capacity. 

“One half of the London plant, 
which is situated on Victoria dock, 
is now about completed and the other 
half is to be finished later in the year 
This done, W. Vernon & Sons will be 
in possession of a milling capacity 
approximating 43,000 bbl. weekly. 

“The new mill is of imposing archi- 
tecture, resembling more a building 
of a public character than one de- 
voted to manufacturing purposes. It 
is constructed of Ferro concrete, on 
the Helibique system, and is massive 
and enduring. The beams are of this 
material, as are the flour warehouse 
and silos. Exclusive of grinding and 
mixing bins, the silos have a storage 
capacity of 500,000 bu. 

“The mill is upon the milling sys- 
tem of H. Simon, Ltd., of Manches- 
ter. Machinery entering into the 
equipment, however, was 


in part 
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drawn from the United States, Bel- 
gium and Germany 

“The cost of the London plant, on 
its completion, will approximate a 


million dollars.” 
e@es¢ 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


(Being the Evolution of a 
Breakfast) 


Old Perkins worked from the gray 
of dawn 

Till the dew lay heavy upon the 
lawn: 


And what with morning and nightly 
chore, 

Worked eighteen hours of the twen- 
ty-four. 

Year in and year out in the best of 
health 

He worked his way to ample wealth. 


For those were the days before the 
craze 
Of patent foods ran riot. 
And Nectar Dips and Shredded Chips 
Were no part of his diet. 


He rose in the morn at four o'clock 

And it took him till five to feed the 
stock; 

Then, after a 
sink, 

Sat down to a breakfast of victuals 
and drink: 


wash at the kitchen 


Bacon and eggs that were actually 
fried— 

It’s a wonder to me that he hadn't 
died 


Great big stacks of brown flapjacks 
Set upon the table; 

Coffee like ink, which he would drink 
As fast as he was able. 


Young Perkins spends what the old 
man made 

On busy days at the Board of Trade. 

He is weakly and sickly and never 
could 

Stand the knocks that 
stood; 

He couldn't 
man took, 

And he eats his meals from a printed 
book: 


the old man 


take half what the old 


He is up at ten and breakfasts then. 
An ounce of creamed Wheatette; 
Then “Please to pass the Sanatized 

Grass,” 
And then a cigarette. 
He eats his dinner at half past three; 
Beech nuts, a grape and some cereal 
tea; 
He’s a vegetarian—Lord Deliver Us! 
I'd sooner be out and out carniver- 
ous, 

He drinks all 
sterilized, 
And he tried all the foods that are 

advertised— 


the drinks that are 


Bildsyurbone and Vitozone, 
And many a new nerve fad— 
But he can’t do a tap, and he ain't 
worth a rap 
Compared with his good old dad. 


—A. P. Jones, in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 30, 1906. 
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REALISTIC SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Y THOSE who are inclined to over-simplify 
B the problem of how to dispose of surplus 
wheat from American grain fields, it is generally 
issumed that somewhere outside the boundaries 
of the U.S. there is a need which without question 
should materialize in an effective demand for it 
in world markets. The sentimental approach to 
the problem invariably envisages starving millions 
crying out vainly for bread while the rat and the 
weevil consume vast stores of government-owned, 
price-supported American wheat. Coupled with 
this plausible concept is the emotional reaction 
which motivates the Socialistic fringe of our one- 
world do-gooders, who say it is not enough to 
make food accessible to the earth’s hungry, and 
that if hunger is not supported by buying power, 


then the means to buy must be placed in the 
purses of those who would eat. Here we arrive 
igain, as we so often do in these times of per- 


istent welfare-state approaches to Communism, 
it the Marxian formula: “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his need.” 

rhe U.S. political over-simplification of the sur- 


plus pr plen 


1 is no less naive. Here the assumption 

that merely by edict the surplus shall go out 
from our borders, either through sacrifice-sale or 
give-away. As should be clear to all, by this time, 
this does not meet realistically the hard fact of 
international resistance to what is called dump- 
ing and the diplomatic road blocks set up by com- 
petitive wheat-exporting nations 

Upon this confused and frustrating picture a 
new and more realistic light is cast by the current 
plan for cooperative promotion of flour exporta- 
tion by the Millers National Federation and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. If successful, the 
effort should help to remove at least one of the 
unrealistic assumptions. Not only will it serve to 
establish what and where is the current need for 
wheat and its products, but wherever insufficient 
demand, or none, is found to exist, practical meas- 
ures will be taken to improve or create it 

In their development of projects to increase 
consumption of wheat flour products abroad, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Millers Na- 
tional Federation will be cooperating with foreign 
trade groups and agencies. Surveys of potential 
market areas will be conducted to ascertain prob- 
lems and possibilities in connection with the de- 
velopment and operation of appropriate research, 
market analysis and sales promotion programs. 

Foreign country projects and programs in 
which educational and promotional material may 
be utilized will be developed under the cooperative 
arrangement. This work will include such activities 
as educational progran to increase the use of 
improved wheat products, the preparation and dis- 
tribution of educational materials pointing out 
the value of such products in the diet, displays 
designed to create increased demand for wheat 
product ind in some cases free distribution of 

amples of wheat products. It is anticipated that 

foreign groups will take an active part in the 
program 

The promotion program will be financed by local 
ivailable under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 83rd Congress, as amended). Under this 
ict a portion of local currencies received in pay- 


currencies 


nent for U.S. agricultural products may be used 
to develop new markets for such commodities 

The arrangement will permit the use under 
Section 104 (a) of local currency funds which are 
now loaned back to foreign nations by the U.S 
for surplus commodity sales. Some part of these 
funds will be made available to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to finance its promotional ac- 
tivities for flour, baked foods and wheat cereal 
products 

If new markets for wheat products, as is hoped 
ind believed, can be realized by finding a place 
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for them on the tables of those who not only 
need but want them, a long step will have been 
taken toward eradication of surpluses, which now 
in theory cannot exist on a planet where there is 
hunger, and which then will not exist in actuality 

Doubtless the trade jealousies of other wheat 
exporting nations will color the international re- 
ception of this exciting development in world 
economy, but it will be difficult for these jealous- 
ies to obscure such a thing as the much-desired 
broadening of world wheat markets, which will 
benefit not solely U.S. agriculture but all agricul- 
ture, and above all will benefit humankind 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF rire 


Some persons worry that, with a free market 
for agricultural products, only the most efficient 
farmers can stay in business. Actually, 40% of 
the present farms account for about 90% of total 
sales of farm products. The remaining 60% include 
many farms that are too small, or the operators 
lack sufficient capital or experience to be efficient 
in the modern ways of farming. These farms pro- 
duce very little for sale and the owners are often 
part-time farmers. Last year, work off the farm 
accounted for nearly 6 billion dollars of a total 
net income of 20 billion dollars received by per- 
sons living on farms. With the decentralization 
of industry—expansion into small cities and vil 
lages in rural areas—there never was a better 
time for persons living on farms to find profitable 
employment off the farm. —W. M. Curtiss, in The 
Freeman. 


SOVIET WHEAT EXPORT THREAT 


HERE was a time (in the 10 years preceding 
i Sreste War I) when Russia led the world as 
a wheat exporting country. The first world war 
ended this supremacy, and except for a brief peri- 
od in the early thirties, when two exceptionally 
large crops were raised on increased acreage, 
Russian wheat has not figured in the world ex 
port market 


In the early years of Communist rule, there 
was a disastrous drop in Soviet Union wheat pro- 
duction. Collectivization subsequently brought a 
further decline, which led to the attempted rem 
edy, in the past two or three years, of a reduc 
tion in the number of collective farms. Coupled 
with this implied acknowledgement of the short- 
comings of collectivization, are two current Soviet 
economic projects, one of them designed to bring 
into wheat cultivation 75 million acres of virgin 
soil in Kazakhstan and Southern Siberia, and the 
other a “corn-hog” program, under which the 
acreage devoted to corn-raising is to be increased 
from about 10 million to approximately 69 million 
by 1960. The Soviet Union reports that between 
1952 and 1954 Russian grain production averaged 
‘ billion bushels annually. Now the goal is set at 
6 billion 

These projects and the related statistics throw 
a curious light upon seemingly conflicting aspects 
of Russian agricultural policy. Is the effort to 
bring about a vast increase in wheat production 
merely the logical response to anticipated needs 
of the Russian people? Or is Russia preparing to 
resume its former place in the world wheat 
market ? 


There have been reports during the past year 
of great bread grain deficiencies in parts of Russia, 
and alleged conditions of near famine were so 
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persistent as to lead to demands from misguided 
altruists in the U.S. that substantial portions of 
this country’s wheat surplus should be given to the 
Russian people, Evidence, not necessarily of famine 
conditions, but of a supply of wheat insufficient 
for national security, appears to have been pro- 
duced currently by a reported trade agreement 
between Canada and the Soviet Union providing 
for purchase by Russia of substantial quantities 
of Canadian wheat, Such purchases, it is saicdh are 
to be made “over a period of years,” a circum- 
stance which seems to be in conflict with the 
long range Soviet plans for increasing wheat pro- 
duction, and with any expectation of reasserting 
Russia's former competition in the world market 

For those who are inclined to conclude that 
Russia's purchases of Canadian wheat are respon- 
sive to a real yet temporary need, and are in no 
way related to shifty cold war strategy, there 
may be no inconsistency between these purchases 
and the long range wheat-growing program, but 
the magnitude of that undertaking suggests that, 
if it really relates only to domestic needs, Russia 
either will provide an outlet in the interim between 
now and the program's accomplishment for a large 
part of the present wheat surpluses of the Western 
Hemisphere or will pose a new world wheat prob- 
lem by producing a vast surplus of its own 


BREAD 168 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Here's the reaction of a reader of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, in a letter to the editor, to 
the congressional debate over farm price sup- 
ports: “Recently, thousands of auto workers were 
laid off. The government must rush to their sup- 
port with unemployment pay. But there is a better 
way out of that dificulty. The men were laid off 
because they had made more cars than could be 
sold. Government price support at a percentage 
of parity is the answer. Let the government buy 
the surplus cars from the factories (which would 
then continue to operate at full speed) and build 
huge shelters to store them or give them to poor 
people who have only one car for each member 
of the family.” 


BREAD (6 THE STAPF OF LIfe 


Our farmers are not getting their “fair share” 
of the national income, some say, or they cannot 
afford to “live as they should,” and we must do 
something to help them. Indeed the government 
has demanded of all taxpayers for nearly a cen 
tury that they help farmers make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. Tax 
funds have been used for farm research and edu 
cation, Whether in spite of or because of these 
subsidies, farmers have become more efficient 
through better varieties, better breeds, better 
feeding, better cultural practices, and better 
mechanization. Compared with 25 years ago, 34% 
fewer farmers, working fewer hours, are now pro 
ducing 54% more. Truly amazing! But now it is 
said that they are producing too well and some- 
thing must be done about it.—W. M. Curtiss, in 
The Freeman. 


GREAO (8 THE BTA vue 


FROM FLINT TO SPLIT ATOM 


ENERATIONS ago, at the outset of the “in 
(; dustrial revolution,” factory workers in 
England tried to destroy the newly invented ma 
chines which, they feared, would replace them 

They did not foresee, of course, that the ma 
chines which could do the work of many men 
would, in reality, create many more new jobs 

Groundless fear of today’s automatic machin- 
ery goes even further back, perhaps to when man 
took a pointed piece of flint to make a wheel 
“Automation” actually is just a new tag for all 
the progress man has made, from the flint to the 
fractured atom 
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Foreign Commentar VY + By George E. Swarbreck 





Danish Imports 


rhe border was recently opened 
for the importation of 7,500 tons of 
i into Denmark. Purchases may 
nade from countries subscribing 
to the European Payments Union or 
from dollar countries, There is opti- 

m in trade circles that the govern- 


t will allow even more to be 
bought 

Vhat chance have the US. and 
Canada for participating in this busi- 


rn With one qualification, mar- 
ketmen say the chance is slight. 

On the oceasion of Denmark's last 
flour buying exeursion, the German 
nillers beat out all the competition 
with very low prices. They have re- 
cently made offers to various custom- 
ers at prices which did not allow a 
reasonable cost price for the wheat 
ised, let alone the labor and other 
production factors. The Dutch mill- 
ers. for instanee, cutting their price 
io the lowest possible in an effort 
to get into the Egyptian market 
quoted the equivalent of $95.20 metric 
& {. But Germany beat back 
ihe competition with a price of $75.60 
the same basis. 


tor r 


fon on 


It is, of course, always possible to 
have some difference in prices, com- 
nents a trader, but here is a dif- 


ference which can be explained only 
by the adoption of a dumping system 
by the German trade, 


Quality a Factor 


At such prices, it is more than pos- 
ible that the American and Canadian 
millers will not be interested in the 
The U.S. mills right now 
have no need to go seraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for trade, They are 
doing reasonably well. The Canadians 
afford to sell on low-price 
terms and the recent resurgence of 
business in overseas markets will be 
1 factor in reducing their interest. 

Yet it would be advantageous for 
any North American miller to get 
, foot into the market, The qualifica- 
tion mentioned by marketmen which 
might aid him to do this is quality. 
lhe Danish importers are quality- 
minded though circumstances have 
been against them for years. With 
uch limited quantities of imported 


HUSINERS 


cannot 


flour involved, many buyers prefer 
to take a quality product and the 
importers encourage them because 
they know it is good for the future 
of the trade, 

\t present prices, however, this 
interest cannot be encouraged, An 


experienced importer from another 
furopean country, noted for his in- 
terest in the welfare of the Ameri- 
can trade, makes a suggestion. Why 
not arrange matters so that some 
quality flour can be sold to the 
Danish importers in order to allow 
buyers to compare results with those 
obtained from cheap imported Eu- 
ropean flours. Such deliveries would 
have to be made at rock-bottom 
prices but it is felt that such a ven- 
ture could pay dividends to the U.S, 
milling industry in the future, 

Quality is the factor that 
turn the scale, 


Rath Grain Discharge 


could 


Officials of the U.K.’s Chamber of 
Shipping are disturbed at the poor 
performance of Brtish ports in the 
discharge of bulk grain. According to 


W. F. Blackadder, the 
charge varies between 
600 to 3,000 tons a day 
Why should there be such a big time 
difference over essentially the 
operation? Mr. Blackadder alleges 
that where a cargo has been bought 
by one of the big millers a fast rate of 
discharge at the firm's own silo is 
possible “if it suits the receiver's con 
venience,” If, however, the cargo ha 
been consigned to one of the publi 
elevators serious holdups often o« 
curred, leading to ships being dé 
tained at anchorage, lying idle some 
times for days on end. On the River 
Clyde alone 137 days were 
May, June and July last 
waiting for berths 


rate of dis- 
extremes of 


same 


lost in 
year by ships 


Mr. Blackadder suggested “Tt 
would seem that this is due either to 
inadequate storage capacity, or to 


abuse of that capacity by those met 
chants who find it an economical ar 
rangement for prolonged storage 

The remedy, Mr. Blackadder 
tained, was to show the big 
that their interest 
quick dispatch, and to persuade pub 
lic authorities as well as the smaller 
grain merchants of the need for 
greater storage capacity 
by all concerned is the answer to the 
problem 


main 
millers 


also centered in 


Cooperation 


Irish Bread Inquiry 


The government of the Republic of 
Ireland has announced that it intends 
to investigate thoroughly the price 
of flour and bread. A committee 
been set up, with 


has 


Justice Lavery as 


chairman, to report on production 
and distribution. The justice 
was chairman of the committee which 
conducted a_ similar inquiry in 
1948-49 

The committee will be asked to de- 


same 


cide whether the present controlled 
prices of flour and bread are justi- 
fied or whether they should be al- 
tered. In the meantime the govern- 
ment says it will not permit bakers 


to increase the price of bread. The 
trade wanted to raise the price of 
the 2-lb. loaf by less than a quarter 
of a cent to compensate for recent 
increases in wages and other costs 
’ 2 
Simon Handling 
A contract for machinery va'ued at 


$6.3 million for a new granary at 
the Glasgow docks in Scotland has 
been awarded to two Eng'ish con- 
cerns. The major share of the con- 
tract goes to Simon Handling En- 
gineers, Stockport, and the remain- 
der to Spencer (Melksham), Ltd 
Simon Handling is part of the 
same group as Henry Simon, Ltd 
the flour milling engineering firm 
Some Scottish eyebrow-raising fol- 
lowed the award of the contracts 
to Sassenach firms, but an official 
said it would be unwise to experi 
ment with Scottish firms on a pure- 
ly national basis when such a large- 
scale project is involved. Simon par 
ticularly is experienced in this type 
of work because of contracts com 
pleted in all parts of the world. The 
Spencer company, too, has had wide 


international the 


local firms 


experience Not so 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE 
WINNIPEG —A 
age 
grain 


continued 
of boxcars for the 
Western Canada has 
made deep inroads into the income of 
farmers in the prairie prov- 
inces, according to a Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool At half of the 
shipping points in Saskatchewan, 
still 
an acre delivery 


short- 
movement of 
from 


three 
survey. 


farmers are restricted to a one 
quota, with 
the result that grain income for most 
half (320 
such points since Aug. 1, 
1955, had a ceiling income on grain 
of $720. Section farmers (640 acres) 
on the 


bushel 


section farmers acres) at 


delivery 


same delivery might 
$1,080 from the 
of wheat during the same six months 
The review showed that 26,- 
800 fewer boxcars had been loaded 
at prairie points during the current 
crop year than the same period the 
year previous. Apparent § available 
space in lakehead terminal elevators 
on Feb. 15 was roughly 20 million 
bushels, while at Pacific Coast ter 
minals the space available on the 
same date was about 6,500,000 bu. 


quota 


have received sale 


also 





CROP VALUES 
WINNIPEG Value of C 


inada’s 


field crops in 1955 is now estimated 
at $1,564,561,000 or slightly more 
than $300,000,000 over the 1954 fig 
ure. The Bureau of Statistic ndi 
cates that the total will rise as grain 
producers in the three prairie prov- 
ine receive further payments on 
their grain deliveries 

The value of Canada's 1955 wheat 
crop placed at $556,270,000. some 
$200,000,000 over 1954. The crop in 
1954 was hit by rust and bad har 
vesting weather 








Canadian Review... 





Canadian Exports 

For the second week in 
Canadian flour 
well over the 
with the total for 
March 1 aggregating 1,499,000 bu 
of total wheat flour 
4459,000 bu. Class 2 flour 
counted for 1,053,000 bu. with th 
remaining 446,000 bu. slated for In 


succession 
exports have reached 
million-bushel mark 
the week ended 
and exports of 


sales ac 


ternational Wheat Agreement sig, 
natories., 

Wheat exports in the week were 
off by half as compared with a week 


earlier with Class 2 sales amount 
ing to 2,359,000 bu. This total in 
cluded 1,521,000 bu. for the U.K. and 
660,000 bu. for Germany. Other Class 


2 buyers were Italy with 86,000 bu 
Belgium with 74,000 and Hong Kong 
with 18,000 bu. There were only three 
IWA buyers, Germany which took 
347,000 bu.; Belgium took 243,000 bu 
and the Netherlands 11,000 bu. to 
make up a 601,000 bu. IWA total 


U.K. and IWA 


No matter how approving the in 
ternational free trading fraternity 
may be of Britain's decision to cut 
loose again from participation in a 
renewed International Wheat Agree 
ment, the British should not be un- 


der any illusion about the resentment 
their action has raised among the 


wheat farmers of Western Canada 
or, more properly, among those who 
have not been converted to the way 


of thinking of the 
Exchange 

As a follow-up to hi 
ment of Britain's 
along with a new agreement 
Bishop, chief of the U.K 
tion, made some constructive alterna- 
tive proposals. This involved the call- 
ing of a conference to work out rules 
for the orderly wheat 
surpluses and, perhaps control 
over wheat production policies 


Winnipeg Grain 


announce 
decision not to go 
George 


delega 


disposal of 
ome 


This idea was at once seized upon 
by the critics as another trick by 
the crafty British to set up some 
thing advantageous for themselves 
The Canadians were conscious, too, 


of the power this might give the U.S 


in fixing the price, feared as being 
too tow for Canadian liking. An- 
other suggestion was that the Brit- 


ish were seeking to themselves 
into U.S. surplus disposal programs 
on terms offered only to smaller and 
weaker countries 


cut 


Trotted out for an airing was the 
statement that Britain is forgetting 
the benefits derived from the old 
Anglo - Canadian Wheat Agreement 
under which “the U.K. saved, and 
the Canadian farmers, lost millions 
of dollars.” Alongside this is the 
other famous accusation: “When the 
wor'd price of wheat was high, the 


ne tO OO 


U.K. was quite content to be a mem 
ber of IWA, because it enabled the 
British to buy wheat more cheaply 
than on the world market. But when 
the world price went down, Britain 
pulled out. And now that they hope 
the price may continue to decline 


they naturally prefer to stay out 


Market Remains 


The U.K. remains as a valuable 


market for Canada. The National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers has emphasized the industry's 
continued good will to producers 


overseas, especially Commonwealth 


producers and making only one quali- 


fication: “So long as their wheat 
prices and quality are right, they 
may be certain that the industry 


will continue to buy abundantly from 


them, eas traditionally.” 

The association also stated: ‘The 
opposition of the flour milling indus- 
try to the re-entry of Britain into 


the agreement has been construed in 
some quarters as indicating that the 
industry would not be averse to a 
return of instability in the world 
wheat market nor to a collapse of 


world wheat 


cally not 


prices. This is emphati- 
The industry 
any such develop- 
consider them 
result of Britain's 


the cas¢e has 
no desire to see 
ments; nor does it 
at all likely as a 


decision.’ 
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at 3013 Lancaster Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. The new $200,000 structure 
will serve as general headquarters 
for the firm, making the fourth unit 


? e : 
Tying Wy the Baker S de M bell of the company, which is owned by 





The Hunter (N.D.) Cafe has 
ened a bakery counter in its cafe 
a 

Rapids Bakery & Coffee Shop 


Coon Rapids, Minn., has moved to a 
ew cation. The bakery now fea- 
f vice and has a dining 
40 persons. Mr. and 
earl Hoover are the owners 
& 
ial Bakery, 203 East 
lan St., Ely, Minn., was recent- 
ed by Floyd Lindvall. Its 
ha 1) changed to the Bar- 
i Ann Bakery 
a 
Jo Brodahl recently traded his 
ker ind residence in Princeton, 
Minn., to Fred Marquardt, Cam- 


dg Minn for the Oak Grove 
Motel, located near Cambridge. Mr 


ddah| had been in the bakery busi- 
Princeton since 1940. Then 


Mr. Marquardt sold the Princeton 
Home Bakery to Frank Weisbrod of 
bridge 
e 
I City Bakery in Gettysburg, 
S.D., has been reopened by Ray Hart- 
in who has leased it. Mr. Hartman 
id been in Dassel, Minn., where he 
perated his own bakery 
* 
John Krogstad and son Al of the 
bert (Minn.) Bakery are reopen- 


the Biwabik (Minn.) Bakery, 
h was formerly operated by Os- 


Andersor It closed in November. * 
e 
in de Kamp’s has opened an 


n self-service bakery in 
new I. G. A. Market Basket, 
llion-dollar shopping center in the 
uth end of Seattle, Wash. Mary M 
Nelson of Renton, Wash., a Van de 
Kamp saleswomen for four years, 
is been put in charge of the new 


The 49th Ave. Bakery, 4913 Broad- 
Gary, Ind., has opened a bak- 
unit in the new Miller Plaza 

Shopping Center 

e 
Mr ind Mrs. Arthur B. Ruwan 
ive leased space at 5874 Cheviot 

Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, in the exten- 
on of the White Oak Shopping Cen- 

and have opened a bake shop 

They formerly ran the Bridgetown 

Bakery on Race Road 

om 
A fire at the West Fargo (N.D.) 
Bakery caused extensive damage to 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 









WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 


amd Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich 








the three Immediato brothers, for 
mer acrobats 





the interior of the building. The fire mon Farber, brothers, who have been bd 
apparently started in a rear section opera*ing a bakery in Long Island Mr. and Mrs. Al Madsen have pur 
of the bakery near a grease kettle City, N.Y. In addition to selling di- chased the Battle Lake (Minn,) Bak- | 
heating unit. T. M. Anderson, bak- rectly to the public, Pecks Bakery ery from Don Gould 
ery owner, estimated damage at serves hotels, restaurants, institu © 
$10,000 tions and stores and is expected to Mr. and Mrs. Ray DeShaw, owners 
expand to serve supermarkets of the Heights Home Bakery, 918 } 
Pecks Bakery, 210 S. Green St., » th Ave. N.E., Columbia Heights, 
Greensboro, N.C., has been sold by The Three Little Bakers formally Minn., have bought Grant's Home 
Reuben Pekarsky to Sidney and Solo- opened its newest and largest unit Bakery, 4008 Central Ave, N.E., from 
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it takes all 


TO BUILD YOUR DONUT PROFITS 


* LOW LABOR COST * A FINE PRODUCT * SALES PROMOTION 
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DCA Field Service Staff on Automatic DCA Field Service Staff on Mix DCA Field Service Staff on Sales 
Equipment ° 


DCA SERVICE helps you with all 3 


it takes all 3— working together —to do a successful job of building donut profits for you: 


* LOW LABOR COST DCA makes every type of aulomatic cake 


and raised donut equipment, from the smallest operation to a com- 
plete automatic donut department... backed by DCA Field Service 


* A FINE PRODUCT with good consumer acceptance...From its 


proven quality line of mixes, DCA's field staff helps you select the 
cake or raised donut mix with the right texture...flavor and eating 


qualities best suited to your market; keeps checking it at your plant. 
Ww * SALES PROMOTION assures big sales... DCA Merchandising 
Service and field men help you in every phase of sales promotion... 
&, from packaging, to campaigns, to sales training 
° 





ey i Only DCA gives you the unique, 3-way support that has been 
%, oe building America’s great donut business for over a third of a 
Pment . Nrer century. DCA’s hard-hitting team is ready to build your donut 
mit sales too. May we send you the facts? 
, 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
45 West 36th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
1255 67th Street, Oakland 8, Cal Ca WAR asi i ek) Le eee ea 











I d Mrs. Morris Cook. The pur- 
chase was an expansion move, The 
Lx iws also own a bakery in 

pri Lake Park. Both communi- 


e Minneapolis suburbs. 


ness of the deLaurent Bake 
Inc., a retail bakery located at 
riield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., 
ha en sold to Federal Bake Shops, 


Cliff Baking Co., Ninth and 
la is, Dallas, Texas, has started 
iction on a 38,000 sq. ft. brick 
iddition which is expected to cost 


THE 


$400,000. Plans call for installation 
of a $75,000 baking unit which will 
add 6,000 loaves an hour to the 
plant's current capacity. The plant is 


expected to be completed about 
April 1 
* 
The Calcasieu Baking Co, Lake 


Charles, La., has announced the ap 
pointments of several! 
following a _ recent 

meeting. Melvin ©. Hebert 
sumed the duties of president su 
ceeding the late Olin Sheppard, Sr 
Mrs. Olin Sheppard wa 
vice president. Paul! 


new office: 
organizationa 


nas as 


named fir 


Reichley is se 
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ond vice president and sales man- 
ager of the company. Miss Constance 
S. Sheppard has been named secre- 
tary-treasurer, Olin Sheppard, Jr., 
will remain as president and gen- 
eral manager of Sheppard's Bakery, 
Durango, Colo. 


In Jeffersonville, Ind., the Williams 
jakery this year is celebrating its 
50th anniversary. Joseph P. Williams, 
75, owner of the bakery still work- 
ing a 70-hour week as he prepares to 
5lst year as proprietor 
milestone is being celebrated 
the grand new 


o into his 
his 


vith opening of a 





You pay 


no more tor 











one day faster 
freight shipments 
to the East 


~.. wma New York Central 


Looking for ways to cut shipping 
costs to Eastern markets? Then 
think about the transportation bar- 
gain you get when you route long- 
haul freight via New York Central 
‘Karly Birds.’’ This fastest rail 
freight service in the East makes the 
Chicago to New York run in as little 
as 22 hours. 

All types of perishables and food 
products shipped from the West, 
Southwest, and Midwest get to New 
York, Buffalo or Boston safe and 
sure—one day faster, at no extra 
shipping cost. 

The New York Central is the 
only railroad with a direct line into 
the Manhattan produce markets. 






{ 


"< 


“HARLY BIRDS”’ 


Shipping via “Early Bird’’ you save 
the cost of one icing for reefers 
en route, the cost of one day’s feed 
ing for livestock. Rolling freight East 
on shortened schedules means less 
wastage in profitable perishables. You 
have the advantage of free pick-up 
and delivery on L.C.L. shipments. 
Large and convenient loading and 
unloading areas speed up delivery of 
your goods, 


When you total up the true cost of 
getting your products to market 
you'll find that you save distribution 
costs as well as save a day shipping 
via “Early Bird” service. Why not 
route your next freight shipment via 
a New York Central “‘Early Bird’’? 


GENERAL Orrices 


166 Lexington Avenue 


Then you can prove for yourself how 
the “Early Bird’ saves you time 
and dollars. 

Freight cars arriving from west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with the ‘Early Bird’”’ 
fleet at East St. Louis, Peoria, 
Chicago and Cincinnati Gateways. 
Local-origin freight departs on 
“Early Birds” from East St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 

Ask your nearest New Y ork Central 
Freight Representative for a copy of 
the ‘“‘Early Bird’’ timetable. Join the 
list of swiftly growing, enthusiastic 
“Early Bird”’ users. 


- New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 


New York 17, N.Y 
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modern featuring the latest 


fixtures 


bakery 
and 

ca 
the 60-year-old Schell’s 
1522 Derry St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Frank Garrett, operator of 
Rolling Pin Bake Shop, Harrisburg 
was announced recently. Mr. Garrett 
operations in the Schell 


congested quarters 


in equipment 


Sale of 
3akery 


has begun 


plant to relieve 


at his downtown location, which he 
opened last summer! 
& 

Tuthill’s Market & Bakery has 
been relocated and is now doing 
business at 1812 N. Mills St., Or- 
lando, Fla. The food market has a 
new and modern bakery. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Tuthill own the estab- 
lishment 

= 

Duncan's Bake has held its for- 
mal opening at 112 South First St 
Temple, Texas. The bakery is owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Duncan 

* 

The interior of the Alma (Wis.) 
Bakery has undergone extensive re- 
modeling from floor to ceiling. Ray 
Dobberphul, owne1 says that when 
weather permits the front entrance 

iso be remode led 
« 

Jerry's Bakery in Crosby, N.D., 
er tly da ind openin ! 
ew buildir J Buck i 

e 
into Porco ( known Portland, 
Ore., baker and an officer in t Or 
Pakers Assn is been named 
esident of the Portland Italian 
Busine } Club. Mr. Porco, pres 
nt of the Oregon Retail Bake 
ind ctive } i dozen othe ( 

1 fraternal gi | \ i oted 

Italian Bu r er ( I 
| Year 
oe 

The Village Bakery-Cafe North 
Branch, Minn., recently held open 
house. Mr. and My) R. G. Step 

vn the establishment 

® 

The Hayward (Wis.) Bakery 
moved into its new and complet 
remodeled home the former city 
hall. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Buettner: 
owners, held an open house to mark 
the occasion 

o 

The Purity Baking Co. spent $100 

000 during the latter part of 1955 


remodeling its Ottawa, IIL, plant and 
mer- 
Bak- 
Purity 
the 
the 


new equipment. The 
July of the Orsinger 
ery, La Salle, Ill, with the 
firm made the latter company 
only wholesale baking plant in 


installing 


ger last 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 


f- ahsom 


wa ak er, 
' ta AAh YG OGGAC #0047 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flow « Specisity 
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OFFERS 
this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
. of uniform concentration 


Here’s the easiest, quickest ‘‘recipe’’ the milling industry 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 


solutions of uniform concentration. 4H ~X, f 
DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE ... purified ClO» I, F 

in hydrated form .. . INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS. 2locy 

PENSER ... ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION 


" E 
IS READY. The 4, IT€ 


This simple, time and money saving method of preparing 


; . ; ‘ Chlop , *urif, th I 

ClO2 solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- Tox me diox; ‘Ong UR 

rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits tifien)) _ na pie en ated 

HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- itiong (Proll Und, ment 

ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine Safe Tm ir : wen 

dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. “on of Clo,” "“Mifor. Weigh 
To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask * lution, “PCenty 

your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call .. . ae — time 

or write direct. ian 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 


1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


*Trademark—U. $. Patent No. 2,683,65!. Other Patents Pending 
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Ihre 


THE 


Perfect 


for its Purpose. aS 


Vaturally! 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


Hammo nd 





“Mu li- Walls 


Constant, dependable supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 


Fast, relloble delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, « WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
PALATKA, FLA, + PINE BLUFF, ARK, 


Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment. 


Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 

Kansos City * Cleveland * Baltimore 

Dallas * Charlotte, N, C, 

Ligonier, Pa. * Bluefield, Va. 


“TREES ARE A CROP’ 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 











Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
Theee Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











(eae There's a world 


yea Ce oof quality in 


Jennison Flours 


WJ JennisonCo. 


Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Te Main 8637 


MINN 
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ephone 





APPLETON 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Coneany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. , PHONE 320 
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Illinois Valley between Joliet and 
Peoria. Russell Reidel is manager of 
the Purity Ottawa plant 
s 
The bakery owned by William Wal- 
dron in Waukon, Iowa, wil! be moved 


to a new location on Main Street, 
Mr. Waldron having bought the 
building formerly occupied by the 


Western Auto Associates store 


= 
Sale of Gordon’s Bakery in Le 
Grande, Ore., to Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Schoen of Bremerton, Wash., 


has been announced by Gordon Chris- 
tensen, owner-operator of the baking 
establishment for the past nine years 


The Schoens have reopened the bak- 
ery under the old name 
a 

R. J. Kaufmann has joined the 
Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville, HL, 
and will be in the company’s sales 
department. Mr. Kaufmann served 
as president of Peerless Bread Co 


for 28 years until 1952. 


Two companies prominent in the 
baking field have been certified as 
“Excellently Managed” by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management. The 
two are The American Bakeries Co 
and the National Biscuit Co. Na- 
tional Biscuit is receiving the award 
for the sixth consecutive year, and 
American Bakeries for the third 

e 

Jack’s Cookie Co., Tampa, Fla., 

which was founded in 1930 in Bra- 


denton, Fla., recently completed 
plans and started construction of a 
new and larger plant of 3,200 sq. ft., 
which is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by mid-April 


The Arnholt Bakery, Dunedin, Fla., 
has been opened in the New Dunedin 


Shopping Center. It is owned and 
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will be operated by Mr. and Mrs 
John N. Arnholt and their son, James 
The bake shop will include a 


coffee bar 


also 


William H. Glosser, M. Glosser & 
Sons, Inc., Johnstown, Pa., has an- 
nounced that his company recently 
took over operation of Kolb Baking 
Corp. of that city 
e 
Deer Baking Co., Cur- 
was leveled by fire re- 
Nicholas Petroff, owner of the 
estimated the damage at be- 
$80,000 and $100,000. ( 
fire was unknown. 
* 
John Kress, formerly 
with the CeLect Baking 
ton, Mass., recently 
substantial interest in 
Bakeries, Inc., Dover, 
& 

3akery, Sabetha, Kansas, 
has been purchased by Eldon and 
Ronald Metzger. The new bakery will 
operate under the name of Metzger’s 
Bakery. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tate, 
former owners, have no definite plans 
for the future 


The West 
tisville, Pa., 
cently 
bakery 
tween 
of the 


“ause 


associated 

Co. in Bos- 
acquired a 
the M & M 
N.H. 


has 


Tate's 


Shop, Inc., 
Providence, R.L., with 
consisting of John A 
Francis Castrovillari and 
Giannini 
4 

A fire in the Federal Bake Shops 
in downtown Jacksonville, Fla., 
cently caused damage to 
establishment 


3etter Bake 
chartered at 
incorporators 
Notte, Jr., 
Anthony A 


has been 


re- 
some the 


Schulze’s Bakery at Sappington, 
Mo., recently held its grand opening 
The new bakery is owned by Albert 


Schulze, who has been in the bakery 





WESTERN 





THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


INDUSTRY 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, 


KANSAS 
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business for 15 years and also has 
had 10 years’ experience in pastry 
baking in restaurants and hote’s. 
The bakery, which is located in a 
suburb of St. Louis, will be man- 
aged by Mr. Schu'ze’s son, Albert 
Schu'ze, Jr. Mr. Sehulze also oper- 
ates another bakery at 3127 Watson 
Road in St. Louis, which he opened 
eight years ago, 


Delicious Foods Bakery, 607-609 
McLean, Memphis, Tenn., has 
changed hands, A. L. Patterson is the 
owner, having purchased the 
from Henry Zderdad. Mr. 
Patterson was plant superintendent 


ay , 
yortn 


new 


Dusiness 


THE 


and bakery head at Stewart's, Inc 
for 14 years. 
€ 


Dinnat’s Bakery was one of three 


firms wrecked by a fire at Alexan- 
dria, La., recently. The fire raged 
for almost seven hours and result 


ed in a property damage estimated 

at $350,000. All property on the block 

square area was owned by Mrs. R 

P. Dinnat and her son, R. M. Dinnat 
@ 

James Godfrey, president of E. R 
Godfrey & Sons, wholesale food dis 
tributors, has announced plans for a 
new bakery production plant at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The plant will be lo 
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cated in the o'd Rosenthal Corn 
Husker Co. plant at West Allis. Mr. 
Godfrey said the building will be 
sublet by his company to a cor- 
poration which will operate the bak- 
ery plant. Mr. Godfrey said about 
20 grocery stores altogether will use 
the fresh bakery goods produced by 
the plant, including a number ot new 
stores 


The Flowers Baking Co. held a 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., recent- 
at which members of the 
staff heard an outline of 
motions plans for spring 
has introduced a 


sales 
sales pro- 
The firm 
new low caloric 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ih 


purer 





FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HUNTER flours are well known for producing 


a loaf of tender, fine texture while meeting 


the exacting needs of shop schedules every 
day. It is the natural result of scientific wheat 
selection here in the heart of America's biggest 


wheat producing area. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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white bread to the Jacksonville local 
retail market and the sales and ad- 
vertising program for the product 
was presented by O. L. Allen, gen- 
eral manager 


Bair’s Bakery, Inc., at Eden, N.Y., 
has been incorporated with 200 shares 
of stock. The incorporators 
Frank, Irene and George 

& 

Cal Niehuss has sold his half in- 
terest in the Warrenton (Mo.) Bak- 
ing Co. to his partner, J. L. Ordel- 
heide. The deal included all of the 
fixtures, equipment and trucks, but 
Mr. Niehuss retains ownership in the 
two-story building on Main Street 
in which the business is located. Mr 
Niehuss had been in the bakery busi- 
Warrenton since 1940. In 
January, 1950, he sold a half interest 
in the bakery to Mr. Ordelheide 

e 

Ready-to-Bake Food, Inc., has just 
opened its new $1,000,000 Puffin Bis- 
cuit plant at Charlotte, N.C., which is 
the largest in its chain. Other Puffin 
Biscuit plants are located at Los An- 
Cal., Dallas, Texas, and St 
Louis, Mo. The annual sales meeting 
of the company was held in connec- 
tion with the opening 


are 
Harriger 


ness in 


geles, 


Blanchard’s Bakery in Pine River, 
Minn., has been undergoing interior 
repairs and remodeling 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Claussen Bakeries 


Promotes J. E. Swan, Jr. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
has elected James E. Swan, Jr., vice 
president of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc. Mr. Swan was formerly manager 
Columbia, S.C., plant. 
James W. Weed, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Columbia plant, was 
named Columbia plant manager. The 
appointments were announced by 
Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
baking firm. 

Mr. Swan, who was graduated from 
the Citadel, has 18 years service with 
the organization. He began his career 
with Claussen’s in 1937 as auditor in 
the Charleston, S.C., plant. Later he 
was promoted to assistant plant man- 
ager. In December, 1938, he was 
transferred to Augusta, Ga., where he 
served as office manager, assistant 
plant manager and acting plant man- 
ager, respectively 

From 1942 through 1945, Mr. Swan 
served in the armed forces. Upon his 
return he was made manager of the 
Augusta plant. In 1948 he was named 
assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent in the firm's general offices at 
Augusta, Ga. In 1950 he was trans- 
ferred to Columbia, S.C., and ap- 
pointed plant manager 

Mr. Weed joined Claussen’s in 
Columbia in 1933 as a salesman. In 
1944 he was promoted to supervisor 
and in 1946 was named branch man- 
ager in Sumter, S.C. In 1949 Mr 
Weed was promoted to sales manager 
and was transferred back to the 
Columbia plant 


of Claussen’'s 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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DO YOU KNOW . ot 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 29 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


l It is not a good procedure to 
mix yeast, malt and water together 
before adding it to the dough during 
the mixing process 

2. A pale crust color on the top of 
baking powder biscuits is generally 
due to baking them at too low a tem- 
perature 

3. The average vegetable fat is 
not as digestible as lard 

41. When two doughs, one contain- 
ing 4% sugar and 3% non-fat milk 
olids and the other 6% sugar and 
6% non-fat milk solids, are fermented 
properly, the one containing the 
higher percentages of sugar and non- 
fat milk solids will produce the best 
toasting loaf of bread 

5 Spray process” dried eggs con- 
tain about 7 to 8% moisture 

6. When making twist bread it is 
desirable to have a long conveyor 
belt at the molder before twisting is 
done 

7 Storing cake flour for two or 
three weeks before using it will pro- 
somewhat better cakes than 
when used right after it comes from 
the mill 


duce 


8. It is not necessary to keep bak- 


ing powder in tightly closed con- 


tainers 

9. To retard the growth of rope in 
bread it is about 
ly ¢ phosphate in the 
based on the weight of the 


advisable to use 
monocalciun 
dough, 
flour 

10. A loaf of bread baked in a 
less moisture than one 
i hot oven 


cool oven lo e 


baked in 


1] The average formula for the 
cream filling used in sugar wafers 
contains vegetable oil instead of 
hortening 





Omar to Build New 


Pennsylvania Terminal 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—A new retail 
distribution center for Ironton, Ohio, 
has been scheduled by Omar, Inc. of 
Omaha, Neb., a leading house-to- 
house distributor of bakery products 
has purchased a 14,000 
square foot steel framed building 
from the Luria Engineering Co. here, 
to be erected in February 

This will be the 3lst structure of 
the type bought from Luria and 
marks the latest step in a 10 million 
Omar expansion program launched in 
1949. The building is a one-story, brick 
structure with facilities for 35 bak- 
ery routes 


The company 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers 
Millers « 


KENT, OHIO, U. BLA 
f Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in | 


I abeoratory ntrolled 

au superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker I irs from carefully selected 
wheats 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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13. The average molasses contains 
about 55% sugar 
? 14. Ina devils food formula which 
calls for sweet milk and sour milk 
is used instead, there will be a great 
possibility that the color of the crumb 
will be adversely affected 
15. More tender meringue kisses 
can be produced by using 3 Ib. of 
sugar to each 1 Ib. of egg whites 
rather than 2 lb. of sugar 
16. Saccharin is from 200 to 300 


i ti i 


times sweeter than cane or beet 
12. A high grade cake flour usu- sugar 
ally contains from about .29 to 32% 17. Puff paste margarine is some- 


ash. times used in certain types of ice box 
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cookies, to replace part of the butter, 
in order to produce a dough that will 
handle easier 

18. Heating chocolate icing over 
110° F. is very apt to cause it to turn 
gray or spotted on the cakes within a 
very short time 

19. When making cream puff 
shells, they should be allowed to set 
around for about an hour, on the 
pans, before they are placed in the 
oven. 

20. There is no advantage in bak- 
ing layer cakes in extra deep pans 
and then slicing them before filling 
and icing the cakes 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers 


BROLITE 





Since 1928 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 


BROLITE 1A 


is a combihation of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 


“Freor Fe Avorm ~ 


cmaewe «oe omer 


BROLITE JA 


SARES. COOKIES. IcINGS. COFFEE CAKES 
ASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET 
S. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY 


Flour Butter 
paeAavs lee 
CONTAINS Use i’ 
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". Starch. Leavening. Sell. — hr pote 
Lecithin. Artificial Flavor. and heyeer’ prone 
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in “Wong, Milk. 
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*® One ounce for each pound of tlour in ' 
Ada u 
@" equal amount of liquid tor the Brolve 


BROLITE ComPANY. N°: 


242 WN. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA 








new yous 
searrut 


DALLAS 
SAN PRANCIRCO 





Packed in drums of 2004, 1004, 
504 and 254 for your convenience 


BROLITE JE 


— COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE _— 
STRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUG 


TILUNGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREADS 


ae Com Syrup. Salt. Milk nyo 
" Gnd Yeast. These ingredients 
*ubiecied to lermentation and dehyarato™ 
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SROLITE COMPANY. IN® 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 


Lowers ingredient coat. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, 


f 
INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 
New York City 3,N.¥. San Francisco 1, Cal. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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Merck Consolidates 
Research Activities 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The research ac- 
tivities of Merck & Co., Inc., will be 
olidated in a new division of the 
company, to be called the Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme Research Labora- 
John T. Connor, president of 
the company, has announced. 

This division will be responsible 
for all of the company’s research 
directed toward new products and 
ses embracing research and de- 
elopment in the fields of biology, 
chemistry and medicine, Previously 
these activities have been under the 
direction of the emopany'’s Chemical 
Division in Rahway and Sharp & 
Dohme Division in West Point, Pa. 

Dr. Max Tishler has been appoint- 
ed head of the new division with 
the title of vice president and execu- 
tive director, effective March 1, Dr. 
Tishler, who has been with Merck 


con 


tories 


proce 


since 1937, is currently vice presi- 
dent for scientific activities of the 
Chemical Division. 

‘Because of the important role 


that research plays in our business,” 
Mr. Connor said, “we have given con- 
study to the matter of sci- 
organization. As a result, we 


siderable 
entific 


have concluded that it is in the best 
interests of the company and its sci- 
entific personnel to unify all our 
research activities under one head.” 


Dr. Randolph T. Major, who has 
resigned as scientific viee president, 
effective March 1, will remain with 
Merck on a part-time basis in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


BREAD 1@ THE STAPF OF LIF ER 


lowa Flour Group 


Elects New Officers 
DES MOINES--New officers of the 


Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Assn. 
were elected at the annual meeting 
in the Hotel Savery. They are: 

R. B. Dela, General Mills, Inc., 
Washington, Iowa, president; R. 
Wykle, Doyne Flour & Feed Co,, 


Marshalltown, Iowa, first vice presi- 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
one, end secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: ¢ Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE ané STAR Patent Fiour 
Phone 2131 Froakenmuth, Mich. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Evans Milling Co., 0.. Ine. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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dent; C. C. Miller, Standard Brands 
Inc., Des Moines, second vice presi 
dent; E. F. Weaver, Procter & 


Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer; E. E. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, director for the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

R. B. Dela, acting president, pre 
sided at the meeting. A round table 
discussion preceded a report on ac 
tivities of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors by Thomas F 
Dusenbery, Des Moines, president of 
that group. 


Flour Mills of America 
Buys Texas Company 


KANSAS CITY Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., this month announced 
that negotiations were under way for 
the acquisition of Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, through an exchange of com- 
stock. The 
made by Henry H 
of the board of the 
ing company 

Mr. Cate 


announcement 
Cate 
Kans: 


mon was 
chairman 
is City mill- 


announced that an agree- 
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ment has been reached with the 
stockholders of Bewley Mills to issue 
Flour Mills common stock with a 
value of about $700,000 for all of the 
common of Bewley Mills. He said 
that the agreement is subject to ap- 
proval of FMA’s board of directors 
and its shareholders 

The Bewley properties at Fort 
Worth include a flour mill with a 
daily capacity of 3,600 sacks 

The latest move by Flour Mills of 
America gives it a total flour milling 
capacity of 41,500 sacks 





Start the ball rolling: NOW for 





Good Breakdact 
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Ask Mayor to proclaim a designated period as 
Good Breakfast Week. Suitable proclama- 
tions are available for His Honor’s signa- 
ture, and extra copies for posting around town. 


‘ 


Fleischmann’s ‘ 


Good Breakfast means Good 


Morning” merchandising plan gives you astep-by- 


step tie-in with the 


3akers of America Program. 


With this easy-to-follow plan, you can start 


Here are the highlights 


— 
su@ Another Fleischmann service to 





How to run a local kick-off breakfast 
in your own community. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 27 











1. True. This procedure is_ not 
itisfactory as it is more difficult to 
produce a uniform loaf of bread 
Some years ago the general opinion 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this method. How- 
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ever, proof to the contrary has just 
about eliminated this practice. 

2. True. Baking powder biscuit 
formulas are low in sugar and milk 
solids, therefore they should be baked 
in a hot oven, about 425-440° F. in 
order to obtain a rich brown top 
crust 

3. False. According to reports by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
it was found that vegetable fats have 
an average digestibility of 97.1% and 
lard 97%. 

4. True. order 


In to produce a 


MILLER 


good toasting loaf of bread, it should 
contain a good percentage of cara- 
melizable sugar. 

5. False. They will contain about 
3% to 4% moisture. After shell eggs 
are broken, they are pressure-sprayed 
into the upper part of a high ceiling 
chamber which is heated to about 
160° F. The powder is then collected 
from the bottom of this chamber and 
usually run through a sieve before 
being placed in containers. 

6. True. A long conveyor belt al- 
lows the dough pieces to relax some- 








promotions throughout the year 


your good breakfast program now and keep it 
working for you throughout the year. Your 
Fleischmann man has this sales-building plan 
now. Call him today. 


of Fleischmann ’s Plan ssesscesomceee - 





' eS pene — — 


1,000-line Newspaper Mat 
Advertisement, Radio and 
TV commercials. 
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Good Breakfast publicity re- 
leases for newspaper, radio and 
TV food editors.. 








Ay 
ir 
€ 
Prepared speeches suitable | 
for addressing civic groups. . 
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what before being twisted. The re- 
laxing of the dough seems to reduce 
the toughness of the crumb slightly 

7. True. It is the opinion of a num- 
ber of cake production men that a 
slight improvement will be noted, As 
compared to bread flour the improve- 
ment will not 

8. False. It 
closed 


be as noticeable 
should be 


containers 


kept in 
as in the bakery 
the air is warm and moist. This pro- 
motes the reaction of exposed baking 
powder, thereby rendering a certain 
percentage of it useless before it goes 
into the cake batters 

9 True. If present 
amount may be increased to 1% 

10. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven shows a smaller baking 
loss than a loaf baked in a cool oven 
For this reason, the dough could be 


rope is this 


scaled somewhat lighter for bread 
baked in a hot oven 
ll. False. The average formula 


will consist of 50 lb. powdered sugar, 


25 Ib. plastic coconut fat, 2 oz. tar- 
taric acid, 1 oz. salt and flavor to 
suit. This mixture is creamed to- 


gether until plastic 

12. True. Some high grade cake 
flours may run as high as 35% 

13. False. The average sugar con- 
tent in molasses is about 66%. 

14. True. This is undoubtedly due 
to the acidity of the sour milk, The 
best color is obtained when the cakes 
are slightly on the alkaline side. A 
small amount of soda added to the 
sour milk would decrease the acidity 
However, the volume of the cakes 
would be increased due to the extra 
carbon dioxide gas produced by the 
additional soda, which may be objec- 
tionable 

15. False. The reverse is true 
However, most formulas call for 3 Ib 
of sugar in order to produce a 
meringue kiss having more body 

16. False. It is from 300 to 500 
times sweeter than sugar. As it has 
no food value, its use is prohibited 
except in special foods for people suf- 
fering from certain ailments such as 
diabetes. 

17. True. When butter only is 
used, the dough softens quite readily 
and it is difficult to make cookies in 
their proper shapes such as checker- 
board, pinwheels, etc. The ingredient 
cost of the formula 
somewhat, 

18. True. It should not be heated 
over 100° F this is undoubtedly 
the greatest reason for the icing to 
turn gray or spotted, The addition of 
more fat to the icing will decrease 
this tendency. The cakes should not 
be placed in the direct rays of the 
sun 

19. False. They should be placed 
in the oven as soon as possible after 
they are deposited on the pans, If 
they are allowed around for 
any length of time a crust will form 
on the tops. This crusting over will 
cause the shells to have wild breaks 
during baking, which spoils the ap 
pearance of the shells 

20. False. By using this procedure, 
pan cleaning and pan greasing is re- 
duced. Bakers who are using this 
procedure also feel that their cakes 
are not quite as dry due to the de- 
crease in crusts. Less oven capacity 
is required to bake these thick layers 


Chief 
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GREEN'S MILLING CO. 
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‘N SERVE BISCUITS 
IN A TOASTER! 





Created by General Mills, new Jumbo 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuit browns faster, 
has lighter texture, 5 day shelf life! 


Here’s a brand new Brown 'n Serve Biscuit— 
Jumbo Brown ’n Serve Genuine Buttermilk 
Baking Powder Biscuits! Big, tender biscuits 
that the whole family will love. And so easy to 
use. Slice them in half and pop them in a 
toaster to brown—hot and fresh right at the 
table, just as needed! Or brown them in the 
oven as with regular Brown ’n Serves. 


These new jumbo type biscuits have the deli- 
cious flavor and easy preparation of regular 
Brown ’n Serve Biscuits—plus extra fluffiness 
and faster browning. They last five days on the 
shelf, two weeks under refrigeration, and in- 
definitely if frozen. 


Now there are two kinds! You can make both — 
the new Jumbo Biscuit and the regular dinner 
variety —from the same Brown’n Serve Biscuit 
Mix by General Mills. Offer your customers the 
daintier biscuit for dinners and parties, the 
Jumbo kind for a man-size breakfast, luncheon 
treat, or shortcake biscuits. Your customers 
will love ’em both . . . and be back for more. 


Suggest new uses for Jumbo Brown ’n Serves 
to your customers. They make excellent short- 
cakes when browned in the oven... or serve as 
bases for popular pizza pies. Increase the uses 
of Brown ’n Serves and you'll increase their 
sales. So see your General Mills salesman. Find 
how you can earn two-way profits with Jumbo 
and regular Brown ’n Serve Biscuits. 


BAKERY SALES 
SERVICE OF 


Merchandising materials and production data 
on Jumbo Biscuits are available now from your 
General Mills salesman. See him for your color- 
ful display poster, price markers, and a two 
column newspaper ad mat that announces this 
new and different treat. 





YOU CAN'T MISS WITH BROWN 'N SERVE 
BUTTERMILK BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 
MIX MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MILLS 


General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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For products that keep 
well from oven to table 
and assure repect sales, 
use NULOMOLINE. 

Booklet of balanced 
bakery formulas upon 
request. 


rs || 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION A \ 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY st. 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups , 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. en © 


330 East N. Water S$?., Chicago 11, ili. 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17. Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais Street, Montreal, Canada 


Check the loss of flavor, | 
aroma, and texture “ 
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The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Sold on QUALITY .. 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” 


“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


Winona, Minnesota 
Harp Sprinc & Harp WIN 1! 
“Winco_tp” Rye Fiours 


FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
. Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WiINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


“WINGoLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
«k WuHeat Fiours 
















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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...then | sez to the Boss: 
DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 


Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
ome Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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No. 3852—Freezer 


Production of a new type of freezer 

either baked or unbaked goods 
is been announced by H. C. Rhodes 
Bakery Equipment Co, The freezer is 
known as the “Zero Queen.” It is 


fi 
h 





being 
elf 


ind 


iT 


used in some retail stores as a 
ervice unit for frozen pies, cakes 
various kinds of rolls, according 
to the manufacturer. The new freezer 


is vapor sealed inside and out to 
eliminate frosting and to preserve the 
efficiency of the high density fiberglas 
insulation, the company states. It j 
equipped with a 5-year warranty her 
metically sealed unit. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3852 
on the coupon and mailing it to thi 
publication. 


No. 3865—Depanning 
Service 


A service to bakeries which are 
looking for answers to their greasing 
problems has been instituted by Mal 
let & Co., Inc. Headquarters for the 
service is the firm’s new depanning 
research center. The company has 
seven depanning products which 
range from compound types to oils 
It is claimed that the original flavor 
of baked goods is not affected by the 
company's products, nor is there ex 
cessive smoking or carbonization of 
pans. Specialists will, on request, as 
sist bakers in determining which de 
panning compound is suitable 
for a particular operation 
more complete details check No. 3865 
on the coupon and mail it 


most 


lo secure 


Send me information on the items marked: i 
©) No. 3852 (0 No. 3857 C] No, 3862 ; 
() No, 3853 © No. 3858 C) No. 3863 : 
() No. 3854 () No. 3859 ( No, 3864 t 
©) No, 3855 © No, 3860 C) No. 3865 { 
C No, 3856 (0 No. 3861 [} No, 3866 F 
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No. 3853—Sweet 
Dough Stabilizer 


“S.D.S.," a sweet dough stabilizer 
in powdered form, has been intro- 
duced by H. C. Brill Co., Inc. The 


manufacturer says the product gives 
bakers all the time-savir 
tages of prepared mixes in an easier- 
to-handle dough of more uniformity 
Emphasized is that 
regulated with precision in scaling 
sugar, shortening and flour when a 


g advan- 


richness can be 


baker makes his own mix. The sta- 
bilizer is especially suited to big 
volume bakers, according to the 


maker. For more information, please 


check No. 3853 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail 

’ P . 
No. 3855—Filling 

S. Gumpert Co. announces a new 
product, called by the trade name 


French Creme filling, said to require 
no smoothing out before using. The 
product’s recipe includes four eggs to 
the quart of liquid, creamery butter, 
27% whole milk powder, a blend of 
refined starches, special stabilizer and 
flavor. Sugar and water are the only 
added ingredients needed to make the 


filling usable in filling eclairs, puffs, 
Napoleons, Bismarcks, tarts, Mary 
Anns, creme-filled doughnuts, cake 
layers, Boston creme pies, creme 
slices and also on custard Danish 
Check No. 3855 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 
tails 


No. 3857—Edible Oil 
Filter 

The procedure for using an oil filter, 
trade-named Delpark paper filter, 
2438 WR with an X-54 media 
available in recent litera- 
ture prepared by the Industrial Fil 
tration Co. The company the 
experience of the National Biscuit in 
the use of the product for filtering 
76° coconut oil in wafer 
crackers. Industrial Filtration spokes- 
men that and crumb par- 
removed from the coconut 
oil continuously and filter material is 
automatically renewed, Continuous 
filtration is accomplished by having 
the flowing by gravity through 
filter material. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3857 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation 


y - 
No. 3854—Truck 
Letters 

Plasticles Corp. states that features 
of its truck letters, called Jewel-Tone, 
for bakery trucks, include a three 
dimensional value which “attracts at- 


mode 


paper, is 


cites 


processing 
state salt 


ticles are 


oils 


tention wherever the truck is driven.’ 
company 


The announcement states 





that “the letters are virtually un- 
breakable in ordinary use and are 
guaranteed by the manufacturer 


never to fade, crack or peel. They are 
attached with a special mastic with- 
out drilling and may be removed and 
reattached to new truck 
replacements are made."’ Secure more 
complete details by checking No 
3854 on the coupon and mailing it 


b« dies as 
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No. 3858—Automatie 
Doughnut Making 


Newest 
doughnut 
been 


features of its 
making 
announced by 


automatic 
equipment have 
Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America. The Doco Airi- 
Matic conditioner is said to make 
possible continuous proofing of raised 
doughnuts to handle and 
cloths and will proof up to 600 doz 
doughnuts per hour. It may be used 
also for sweet goods. The Doco Velo- 
Mist is said to carefully con- 
trol moisture loss and cooling raté of 
and holds The 
shown in the accompanying 
picture, is adaptable to cooling of 
other bakery products. Secure more 
complete information about these 
units by checking No. 3858 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail 


No. 3856—Toppings, 
Fillings 


Two and fillings for 
cakes been intro- 
duced by the Max Ams Co. They are 


screens 


cooler 
doughnuts 60 screens 


cooler 


new toppings 


and pastries have 


called by the trade names, “Snow 
Frost” and 3aker’s Fudge—cC.” The 
former is called a long shelf life 


product for whipped cream-like top- 


pings and fillings and is made with 92 


score butter. The latter product is a 
“low cost ingredient” recommended 
for all types of chocolate icings. To 
secure more information check No 


3856 on the coupon and mail it 


No. 3859—Tape 

The United States Gasket Co., 
ducer of Teflon tape, has 
new literature about the 
product in the baking industry. How 
the product used in facings 
for conveyor and packaging machine 
guide rails, work surfaces and cover- 
ings for baking pans, cookie flats and 
bakery rolls is described by the com- 
pany in a recent announcement. The 
tape (5 mil. to 60 mil.) is available 
in rolls up to 12 in. wide. Sheets 1/32 


pro- 
available 
use of its 


can be 


in. thick are available in sizes up to 
24 by 24 in. and 1/16 in. thick up to 
48 by 48 in. Secure more complete 


details by checking No. 3859 on 


coupon and dropping it in the mail 


No. 3864—Bakery 


the 


Fixtures 

Several new features of the 1956 
line of White Mountain bakery fix- 
tures have been announced by the 
Maine Manufacturing Co Floor 
models are designed to be used indi- 
vidually or in continuous rows in 
3-ft. multiple lengths. No screws 
bolts or nuts are required. The F-25 
floor display fixture contains three 


adjustable shelves and plastic glides 
Constructed of steel and completely 
treated for rust resistance with 
an overlaying white enamel finish, the 
F-25 37% in. long by 13% 
in. deep by 42 in. high and comes 


measures 
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equipped with a 


large trade-name- 


plate on each fixture at no extra cost 


Also available in the floor series is 
the F-15 two-shelf fixture. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3864 the coupon and dropping 
it in the all 

y e ® 
No. 3862—Pan 
Service 

Advantages of its process, called by 
the trade name, “Sure-Bake outside 
of pan are announced by the 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co 
The method is available on all new 
pans. The company announcement 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane end packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write ter istermation on @ specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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full 
tion of the pure tin coating 


states: “Preserving the protec- 
on the 
inside of the pan—combined with the 
fact that glaze lasts longer and works 
best directly on the untreated tin sur- 
face, results in economy in glazing 
costs and fewer pans out of service 
for maintenance. By applying Sure- 
Bake to the outside of fhe pans only, 
finest possible baking results and 
crust color are obtained. If pans are 
greased, the fact that the full coat- 
ing of pure tin is on the inside of the 
pan assures the baker of longer and 
better service from these pans.”’ For 
more complete details check No. 3862 
on the coupon and mail it 


No. 3861—Banana 
Baking Booklet 


A new 
banana 


16-page color booklet on 
baking has been 
issued by the Banamash Division of 
the Catz American Co., Inc. Bana- 
mash is a homogenized puree of 
banana. The formulas were pre- 
pared by a well known. testing 
kitchen. The illustrated booklet con- 
tains recipes for banana breads, cakes, 


recipes 


nut cakes, pies, icings and fillings 
Banamash is available the year 
‘round and is in stock for immediate 


shipment. It is packed in 10-lb. cans 
Secure the booklet by checking No. 
3861 on the coupon and mailing it 


No. 3860—U tility 
Booklet 


Rateonics Corp. has available a free 
booklet entitled, “How to Get More 
Results from 10% Less Power Costs.”’ 
The firm is a utility cost consultant 
which studies the client's use of the 
utility and attempts to obtain the 
lowest possible rate for service: plus 
advantages to be gained under that 
rate. The booklet may be obtained if 
you will check No, 3860 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail 


No. 3866—Controls 


New developments in the use of 
electronic control instruments to au- 
tomatically regulate the flow of flour, 
cracker meal, sugar, shortening and 
oil in bakeries are announced by the 
Fielden Instrument Division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. The 
controls operate on the principle of 
electrical capacitance. These capaci- 
tance controllers, called Tektors, are 
said to sense minute changes in elec- 
trical currents, caused by changes in 
the level or flow of a material. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3866 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it 


No. 3863—Film Sealer 


A new, domed hot plate for heat 
sealing film wraps is now in produc- 
tion at Cleveland Heat Sealing Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Co. under its 
Kwik-Wrap line. The domed surface 
(patent pending) is claimed to in- 
crease sealing speed by 22%. The hot 
plates are available in the 9-in, round 
and 6 by 9-in. rectangular shapes 
They may be flush mounted or placed 
on a table top. A 15 by 24-in. stain- 
less steel “board” on which the wrap- 
ping may be done is also available 
Secure more information by checking 
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No. 3863 on the 
ing it 


coupon and mail- 


——“SRGAD (1S THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 







































IES “keep 

in” your de- 
licious oven-fresh- 
ness and flavors 
longer in Pie-Pak 
contalners 
@ Pie-packaging 
costs can be reduced 
50% or more when 
using Pie-Pak con- 
tainers. 
@ More sales and 
bigger savings are 
attained in less dam- 
age and stale returns, 


HERE are two 

parts to a Pie- 
Pak container: a 
sanitary, circular 
band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp, 
that carries the 
name of the bakery 
right into the home 
of the consumer, 
and a transparent 
cellophane top that 
permits the buyer 
to see your prod- 
uct... . Write for 
special introduc- 
tory offer to... 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN,N. J 


PIE BAKERS 


PIE-PAR 


CONTAINERS 


1300 HUDSON ST 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR 


wntaT FLOUR 
ImSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedor Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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10 YEARS AHEAD 
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It’s easy to see big things close at hand, but the real test of good vision is being able 
to see what looks smal! and far away. 

Today, many communities clearly see the immediate problems of overcrowded 
schools, but only dimly perceive tomorrow, when enrollments will be even larger. 

Patchwork plans and stopgap measures won’t do. In our community, as in all 
others, we must face up to tomorrow’s school problems today. We must have the vision, 
energy, and courage to plan and work at least ten years ahead to meet the future 
needs of all grades, from kindergarten through high school. 

Let each of us resolve to do our full part in this effort, gladly giving the time, the 
taxes, and the work needed to put long-range plans into effect. It’s the wise way, 
the thrifty way, and — in the long run — the only way! 

Remember that better schools build better communities, For free booklet, “How 
Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” write Better Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


In Cooperation with The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, this advertisement is sponsored by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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By every standard of measure- 
ment, RODNEY flours mean top 
baking performance. You get the 
right baking qualities for best loaf 
characteristics . . . predictable per- 
formance for smooth shop schedules 

_ and consistent baking response 
for uniformity of your product. 
Year after year bakers have found 
they can rely on RODNEY flours 
for high scoring loaves. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Your Bakery Peser Od the Ret! 


THE KANSAS MILL NG COMPANY 
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snd Moundridge Kanse Marion Ohio 
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Norman J. Katen 


RESIGNS—Norman J. Katen, man- 
ager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board for the past four years, 
has announced his resignation effec- 
tive Feb. 1 to become advertising and 
sales manager for the Golden State 
Baking Co. (Harvest Queen), Fresno, 
Cal. 





number on the coupon and forward- 


g it to this magazine 

No. 3316 Multiple ingredient bin 
C 

No S817 bake deca Vie ve 
C 

No, 3818—Dried egg product, Sey 
Foods, Inc 

No. 3819—Bakery equipment cat 
Pete! Oven Co 

No. 3820—Odor filter, Radex Cory] 

No, 3821—Equipment cat Read 
lard Corl 

No. 3822 Brochure icings, 

Basic Food “Ales Corp 

No. 3823—Manual on rchandi 

f Vioj Products Corp 

No. 3824 Bakery construction 


Building Con 
Assn 

No. 3825—Cellophane packaging of 
Alto Corp 

No. 3826—Wrapping paper for bak- 
eries, Kirchheimer Brothers Co 

No. 8827—Bulk containers, up to 
capacity, Kaiser Nest-A- 

No. 3828—Line of ingredient cans, 
Witt Cornice Co 
Bin, Division of Willys Motors, Inc 

No. 3829—Baking pan_ specifica- 
tions folder, Ekco Products Co 

No. 3830—Food conveyor belt, Mo- 
hawk Supply Co 

No. 3831—Air conditioner 
Division, Chrysler Corp 

No. 3832—Book entitled, “Product 
Liability Cases,” $12 per copy, Com- 
Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. 


truction Employers’ 


pakery good 


77 cu. ft 


Airtemp 


merce 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«oe NAPPANEE MILLING CO 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


ain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 

No. 3888—Package tying machine, 
B. H. Bunn Co 

No. 3834—Monthly formula serv- 
ice, Wilson & Co 

No. 38385—Stainless 
pails and funnels 
Screw Co 

No. 3836—Revolving cake stands, 
Cake Stand Manufacturing Co 

No. 3837—White polyethylene coat- 
ed board, Gair Cartons Division, Rob- 
ert Gair Co 

No. 3838—Island type bakery dis- 
play stand, Maine Manufacturing Co 

No. 3840—Water conditioner, Pack- 
ard Manufacturing Co. 


steel 
Star 


SCOOps, 
Stainless 


The delicate aroma of a freshly sliced pine- 
apple is just one evidence of Nature's handi- 
work in creating flavor for eating enjoyment. 
Nature also enables you to put tempting 
flavor into your bread through the use of 
Wytase—the natural food ingredient that 


vt 








WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 


mo v5 Pal OF 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation tor whitening the dough 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 3841 — Display catalog, 
Maine Manufacturing Co 

No, 3842—Sugar facts report, Re- 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc 

No. 3843—Bulk trailer, Vacu-Veyor 
Division of Vacu-Blast Co., Inc 

No. 3844—Lubricant, Warren Re- 
fining & Chemical Co 

No, 3845—Topping, S. Gumpert Co 

No. 3847—Upright freezer, Federal 
Refrigerator Manufacturing Co 

No. 3849—Stabilizer, Seaplant 
Chemical Corp 

No, 3850—Sweet dough base, H. C 
Brill Co., Ine 

No. 3851—Bulk flour bulletin 
Fuller Co 


case 






made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
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Dividend Declared 

KANSAS CITY—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 5c a share on Class A and 
Class B common stock has been de 
clared by the Standard Milling Co., 
a Delaware corporation, The dividend 
was payable Feb. 15 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 1 

Company directors added that 
holders of common stock of the 
Standard Milling Co., an Illinois cor 
poration, who have not exchanged 
their shares for Class A and Class B 
Delaware corporation shares will be 
entitled to receive a dividend of 15« 





extends the mixing tolerance making it easier 
to catch the dough at its peak of flavor. 

Few bakers try to make bread in these 
modern times without Wytase... it has 
no substitute for making bread that the 
American public likes. 


, WHITE BREAD 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinols 
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la MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


\ 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ' 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 














La Grange Dieurs 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS RED WING, MINNESOTA 
















Centennal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST Weal 


GOW OROP PIE end COOKIE MOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
OLUESTEM end HARO WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Mili ONE OF 
{— WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


VILLE PORTLAND 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity et our mills of 2,560,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastex» Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yoru City 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


SINCE 1879 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








March 6, 1956 
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Shippers Told of 
USDA Problems in 
Handling Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe conflict be- 
tween a philosophy of free enterprise 
and the day-by-day business of man- 
aging the government's huge grain 
surplus was spelled out for members 
of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Assn. at a recent meeting 

Lloyd Case, director of the grain 
division of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Washington, described 
what many officials would like to do 
in handling sales of Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain so that normal com- 
mercial channels of trade always 
could be utilized, but he pointed out 
that “Solomon himself” couldn’t come 
up with all the answers. 

“In the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and generally in the adminis- 
tration there is a determination to 
preserve as much as possible the in- 
centive system of private, competi- 
tive trade,” he said. 

Pressures have built up, he said, 
particularly from congressional 


sources, that oppose attempts to 
channel yvernment grain transac- 
tions through private trade. “These 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CaRBLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables G TEN, Melbourne 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% Kine St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable He t 


admuir”’ E hed 1918 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 
led 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Cable Address: 
“Supers” 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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pressures are great and growing,” he 
said. 

CSS, he continued, wants to release 
grain at the point of production and 
let it ynove normally through market- 
ing channels. However, because of the 
big CCC inventories, the agency can- 
not unload large amounts of grain in 
market channels without warning, he 
said. 

These statements were of timely 
interest to the Minneapolis grain men 
because of the considerable concern 
shown by commission men and other 
market interests in an announcement 
made by the local CSS office during 
that week relative to corn sales and 
shipments. (See story below.) 

Still Piling Up 

Mr. Case said that in spite of 
stepped up export programs the U.S. 
still isn’t moving enough grain over- 
seas to avoid adding to surplus sup- 
plies this year. He revealed that the 
government is contemplating further 
purchases of bins, mainly in the Corn 
Belt, but said he “wouldn't want to 
mention the amount’—implying that 
the government storage purchase 
would be substantial. 

“If the soil bank proposal is passed 
and the program works, we may have 
the answer to what the farmer has 
been looking for,” he said. “He will 
have an opportunity to cut produc- 
tion while having his farm overhead 
offset.” 

Mr. Case said he didn’t want to 
“disturb or distress” the grain men, 
and he expressed confidence that the 
problems of disposing of the surplus 
can be whipped. He closed his talk 
with the hopeful note that there is 
an opportunity for the grain trade in 
moving the government stocks if 
grain men can get sufficient backing 
in their desire to fully utilize private 
trade channels. 

¥ a7 


CSS Program Hit 
By Grain Men 


MINNEAPOLIS — An announce- 
ment recently by the Minneapolis 
office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service drew immediate objections 
from representatives of the Minne- 
apolis grain trade. 

Primary objections came from com- 
mission merchants, who felt the im- 
mediate effect of the announcement 
in by-passing their services in the 
sale of Commodity Credit Corp. corn 
in the Minneapolis market area. Ob- 
jections also were raised by grain 
trade interests not directly concerned 
but who saw in the development a 
further encroachment on private 
grain trade in general. 

The Minneapolis CSS office an- 
nounced that effective immediately it 
would entertain direct bids for the 
purchase of non-storable corn arriv- 
ing on track at Minneapolis and Sioux 
City, Iowa, for export only under pro- 
visions of GR-212. “Corn subject to 
this announcement will be sold with 
the provision that buyer must submit 
proof of continuity of shipment from 
point of sale to seaboard and furnish 
proof of ultimate exportation,” the 
announcement states. 

The effect of this procedure, grain 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


_c. JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 













men said, is to by-pass normal mar- 
keting channels, particularly commis- 
sion merchants, in moving the grain. 
Up until now commission firms have 
had an opportunity to handle CCC 
grain moving through the Minne- 
apolis market. 

It was pointed out by trade spokes- 
men that non-storable corn being sold 
by CCC in other markets is still being 
handled by the trade. One commis- 
sion man commented that “it’s now 
impossible for anyone but an exporter 
to handle CCC grain in this market.” 

Information as to quantity and 
grades available for sale can be ob- 
tained daily from the Minneapolis 
Commodity Office of CSS. 


————“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Chains’ 1955 Net 
Under 1% of Sales 


NEW YORK—Net profits of the 
nation’s chain supermarkets and food 
stores fell below 1% of sales last 
year for the first time since the 
Korean emergency, according to John 
A. Logan, president of the National 
Association of Food Chains. 

This occurred despite an increase 
in sales from $16 billion in 1954 to 
$17 billion in 1955, Mr. Logan re- 
ported. Advance reports indicate a 
decline in net profits after taxes from 
about $195 million in 1954 to less 
than $170 million for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1955. The preliminary figures 
from a study by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research in cooperation 
with NAFC showed that profits were 
0.99% of sales last year as against 
1.22% the year before. 

Rising costs and intensified com- 
petition, along with higher labor 
costs, were listed as factors in the 
narrower margins. 
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“GOOD BREAKFAST" 
PROMOTION SPREADS 


NEW YORK — Bakers throughout 
the country are successfully getting 
their mayors and other city officials 
to sponsor Good Breakfast “Weeks” 
and to otherwise publicize this impor- 
tant phase of nutrition education. The 
promotion suggestions were featured 
in the Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., merchandising plan 
for the American Bakers Assn.'s 
“Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing” program. One of the first com- 
munities to report on civic coopera- 
tion was Tampa, Fla., where Mayor 
Curtis Hixon signed a proclamation 
declaring the period from Feb, 19-25 
to be Good Breakfast Week. In New 
York City, Good Breakfast Week was 
celebrated Feb. 8-15, with special 
talks on the importance of well-bal- 
anced, adequate breakfasts being giv- 
en over radio station WNYC by rep- 
resentatives of the city’s bureau of 
nutrition. 











Cable Address: Parrheim 
GRAIN 
FLrour « 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
MONTREAL 





















MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


- 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N Algemeene Handel-en 
. + Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


r (Fiour Union, Ltda.) 
4) 
ed ¢ ie ys Heerengracht 209 
Ni °\@P AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
a 1 Ne 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Addrens: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 


“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘“Torni’', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & i. RAIN,) LTD. 
2 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PLOUK asp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“Ancnon,”’ Belfast 


Cable Address 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


iD. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
Hope Street LASG Ow, Cc 
a, or 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








J Hetablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
i) 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington 8s. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; ‘Dirtoma,” Giasgow 








Cable Address; ©“ Doxreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 








FELIX COHEN 
VLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
‘6, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
hOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twenteche Bank 

Cable Address: “Felixcohen" 


Reference: 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘“ManveL,'' Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C.. &. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Wat. 1481 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 


All Standard Codes Used 


Freezing Discussed for 


Cincinnati AACC 


COLUMBUS—A report on “Frozen 
Bakery Products” was presented by 
Dr. William Cathcart, the Great 
A. & P. Tea Co., at the recent meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Section, Ameri- 


can Association of Cereal Chemists, 


at Columbus. 

Dr. Cathcart pointed out that suit- 
able bakery products should be quick 
frozen for best results. Bread should 
be wrapped but not boxed, he said. 
Unbaked yeast products are not 
recommended for freezing but cakes 
and cake batters are suitable, he con- 
tinued. Pies, except meringues and 
custard types can be frozen baked 
or unbaked and, if baked, should be 
reheated before serving. For this rea- 
son unbaked pies are recommended, 
Dr. Catheart said. Brown 'n Serve 
products freeze with good results, he 
said. 

The group enjoyed a trip through 
M & R Dietetic Laboratories’ facili- 
ties here. A scroll expressing appre- 
ciation for his AACC work extending 
over many years and leadership as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists in 1954-55 
was given to Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 

E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-499 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


—E— 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
1556 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Heplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 








Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp OOTTONBEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

%, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Panne,” Liverpool 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentache Bank, N. V 
The Guarantee Trust Co 

Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 























Matablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘Cleo 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. o8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 

















Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O, Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 


R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Flour Br ake a 


OMAHA 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














* Quality Flour for Every a 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


25 B ; 
2 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5 





Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


BINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FILLOUR pvomsnc 


410 Wilford Building 
S8rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 








NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 


of 
Leading 


Members 
All 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








= 


* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


& 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH | FORTWORTH @ 








1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO « 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


AMARILLO 




















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarton, Vice Pres. 
Witttam C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francais J. Firzpareicx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, 


Secretary 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO, 
CuristopHer Hares, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





ae 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 






















IT’S IN THE RECORD \ 


with 





| CANADIAN 
SBE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


of | 


WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
oO 


RS /Z g 
¥ 2 SRR. 5 faoSe- “ 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


















CANADA'S 





CREAM OF ‘jy MONARCH 
THE WEST 7 
NELSON CRESCEN 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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The Employer's Position Under the 
Amended Federal Wage-Hour Law 


By Newell Brown 


Administrator, Wage, Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


U.S. Department of Labor 


On March 1, 1956, the minimum 
under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was increased to $1 an hour. 
This new minimum, set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 
1955, takes the place of the previous 
75¢ rate 

In the grain-mill products industry 
as a whole, 85% of the production 
workers are already earning at least 


wage 


$1 an hour, according to an official 

ey. Though many dealers can 
take exemption from the pay pro- 
visions of this federal Wage-Hour 
Law for some or all of their em- 


ployees, no employer should do so 
without first checking his operations 
against the exemption tests outlined 
in this and detailed in the 


divisions’ regulations 


article 


The 
pliance 
For the U.S 


who reviews his com- 
taking a wise step 
Department of Labor’s 


employer 


status is 


wage and hour and public contracts 
divisions, the agency which adminis- 
ters the law, finds that most viola- 
tions are unintentional and arise from 


the employer's failure to understand 


fully the statutory requirements, 
Of course, the well-informed em- 
ployer should be certain he knows 


the law’s basic provisions. These re- 
quire: 

@A minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
beginning March 1, 1956 

@ Overtime pay of at least time 
and one half the employee’s regular 
rate for all hours worked over 40 a 
week. 

@A minimum age of 16 years for 
most jobs, and 14 for a few jobs. In 


addition, there is an 18 year age 
minimum for work in occupations 
designated hazardous by the Secre- 


tary of Labor 
Who Is Covered? 


The act covers employees who are 
engaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, including clerical, main- 
tenance, shipping and sales employ- 
ees. An employee is covered for the 
entire work week in any work week 
during which he engages in a covered 
activity, even though he may also en- 
noncovered activities in the 
same week 

The dealer should note that his em- 
ployees are covered not only if he 
directly across the state 
but also if he knows or has 
that the goods will 
interstate commerce by 
customers 


gage in 


himself ship 
lines 

reason to beheve 
be shipped in 
one of his 


Even though the dealer does not 
hip in interstate commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, he may have 
some covered employees. The law will 
apply to employees who purchase or 
order materials from other states, or 
who unload, unpack, check or other- 
wise handle goods on receipt directly 
from outside the state, or maintain 
records on such interstate activities 

Also covered are employees who 


regularly travel across state lines in 
the performance of their duties, or 
who in the course of their jobs, regu- 
larly make use of the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce such as the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and mails for inter- 
state communication. 

The exemption of chief interest is 
one the federal Wage-Hour Law pro- 


vides for retail or service establish- 
ments. All employees of such estab- 
lishments are exempt from the mini- 
mum wage and overtime pay provi- 
sions of the act 

The statutory requirements for ex- 
emption provide (1) that more than 
50% of the establishment's annual 
dollar volume of sales of goods or 
services must be made within the 
state in which the establishment is 
located; and (2) that at least 75% of 
the establishment's annual dollar vol- 
ume of sales must consist of sales of 
goods or services which are both (a) 
recognized as retail sales or services 
in the industry and (b) not for 
resale. 

All sales of feed to feeders are con- 
sidered retail, except (1) any sale of 
feed for shipment by rail car directly 
to the feeder, and (2) sales made at 
a quantity discount which results in 
a price either comparable to or lower 
than the establishment's price to deal- 
ers for resale. If the establishment 
makes no sales to other dealers, the 
criterion is a price comparable to or 
lower than the price prevailing in the 
immediate area in sales by similar es- 
tablishments to dealers for resale. 

The custom grinding and mixing of 
feed (including the addition of sup- 
plements) for feeders from the grain 
they themselves bring in is regard- 
ed as a retail service. Receipts de- 
rived from these activities can there- 
fore be included in the retail receipts 
of the firm 


Grinding and Mixing Establishments 

Numerous feed dealers that can 
qualify as retail or service establish- 
ments under the tests given above 
also engage in the making or process- 
ing of feed for sale, as distinguished 
from custom grinding. With the ex- 
ception of those employees who are 
engaged in grinding and mixing feed 
for sale, employees of such establish- 
ments are exempt under the retail 
establishment exemption already dis- 
cussed, 

The employees engaged in grinding 
and mixing feed for sale can be ex- 
empt also if the retail establishment 
can meet two additional tests, which 
require that more than 85% of the 
annual dollar volume of sales of the 
feed mixed on the premises must be 
made within the state where the es- 
tablishment is located; and the es- 
tablishment must be recognized as a 
retail establishment in the industry. 
An establishment is considered to be 
“recognized as a retail establishment 
in the industry” if less than 50% of 
its total sales are composed of feed 
manufactured at the establishment, 
or if its sales of feeds manufactured 
at the establishment constitute more 
than 50% of the establishment’s total 
sales, but do not exceed 2,000 tons a 
year. 

These feed dealers who cannot 
qualify for the retail exemptions 
may be within certain other exemp- 
tions if they manufacture feed or 
store grain. Two of the exemptions 
can apply only if operations take 
place within the “area of production,” 
as defined by the administrator of the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s wage and 
hour and public contracts divisions. 
This year-round minimum wage and 


overtime pay exemption applies only 
to those workers who are actually 
engaged within the “area of produc 
tion” in the handling and storing of 
agricultural commodities such as 
grain, and in preparing them in their 
raw or natural state (including the 
operations of cleaning and fumigat- 
ing grain and corn, and shelling corn) 

In addition, these operations must 
be performed on the commodity ‘for 
market”; that is, the employer dis- 
poses of the commodity in the form 
in which the exemption operation 
leaves it. The exemption does not 
apply if the employer performs proc 
essing operations, such as grinding 
and milling, on the grain or other 
agricultural commodity before mar- 
keting it 

The second exemption consists of 
an overtime pay exemption for not 
more than a total of 14 work weeks 
a calendar year. The minimum wage 
requirements must be met 

This exemption applies to workers 
employed in a place of employment 
where their employer is engaged 
within the “area of production” in 
the hulling, cracking or grinding of 
whole grain during seasonal opera- 
tions. It exempts not only employees 
who are engaged in the named opera- 
tions but also employees whose occu- 
pations are a necessary incident to 
the named operations and who work 
solely in those portions of the prem- 
ises where these operations are car- 
ried on. If the plant should be en- 
gaged exclusively in the specified op 
erations within the area of produc 
tion, all employees in the plant would 
be exempt. 

The definition of “area of produc- 
tion,”’ on which these two exemptions 
depend, is contained in the divisions’ 
regulations, Part 536. The definition 
is expressed largely in terms of mile- 
age and population. For example, one 
of the several requirements is that 
the plant obtain 95% or more of the 
grain on which the specified opera- 
tions are performed from a distance 
of not more than 50 miles 

Another requirement is that the 
plant may not be located in a place 
of 2,500 or more population, or with- 








Charles R. Bronaugh 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE—Charles 
R. Bronaugh has been appointed sales 
representative in Kansas and Nebras- 
ka for Arkell & Smiths, makers of 
multiwall bags and flexible packag- 
ing, it has been announced by R. E. 
Jury, vice president of western sales. 
Mr. Bronaugh will continue to live 
in Wichita, Kansas, but will work 
out of the company’s new Kansas 
Oity, Mo., office. 
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in certain distances of places of speci- 
fied population. The complete text 
of regulations, Part 536, may be ob- 
tained without cost from the divi- 
sions’ offices 

“Seasonal Industries” Exemption— 
The employer who stores grain but 
can claim none of the exemptions 
discussed so far may be within a lim- 
ited overtime pay exemption. This 
exemption provides that in industries 
which the administrator has found to 
be seasonal, employees need not be 
paid overtime rates during a total 
of 14 weeks a calendar year, except 


for hours worked over 12 a day or 
56 a work week 

The storing of grain, including 
flaxseed, buckwheat and soybeans, 


by country grain elevators, public 
terminal and subterminal grain ele- 
vators and wheat flour mill elevators, 
has been found seasonal and there- 
fore under this exemption. The flat 
warehousing of grain, including rice, 
in the states of California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho is also 
within the exemption 

This exemption is industry-wide, 
applying during 14 work weeks not 
only to workers engaged in the ac 
tual storage operations, but to all 
other employees in the industry 


“White-Collar” Exemptions 

The final exemption of interest is 
one which provides a minimum wage 
and overtime pay exemption for any 
employee in a bona fide executive, ad- 
ministrative, professional, or local re 
tailing capacity, or as an outside 
salesman, as defined in regulations, 
Part 541, issued by the divisions’ ad- 
ministrator 


Employers should avoid the all-too- 
common fault of assuming employees 
are exempt because they have im- 
pressive job titles or are paid a good 
salary. For exemption to apply, the 
individual's duties must meet a series 
of tests listed in the regulations 

Among the basic requirements for 
exemption are the following: 

(1) An executive employee's pri- 
mary duty must be the management 
of the enterprise, or of a recognized 
department or subdivision; (2) An 
administrative employee must pri- 
marily perform office or nonmanual 
field work of substantial importance 
to the management or operation of 
the business; (3) A professional em- 
ployee must primarily perform work 
requiring advanced knowledge in a 
tield of science or learning, or per- 
form creative work in an artistic 
field 

As for sales personnel, a local re- 
tailing employee must regularly make 
retail sales of goods or services, of 
which more than half the dollar vol- 
ume is within the state, or perform 
work immediately incidental to such 
sales. An outside salesman must be 
engaged to sell, away from his em- 
ployer’s place of business 

It is not necessary, however, that 
an employee spend every hour of 
his work week in the specified duties 
A 20% tolerance is allowed, For the 
executive, administrative or profes- 
sional employee, the tolerance is 
measured by the time which he him- 
self spends in a work week in non- 
exempt activities. The time devoted 
to nonexempt work by local retailing 
employees and outside salesmen may 
not exceed 20% of the hours worked 
in the work-week by nonexempt em- 
ployees of the employer. 

There are also salary tests for ex- 
emption of executive, administrative 
and professional employees, but not 
for local retailing employees and out- 
side salesmen. At the present time, 
in light of recent economic trends, 


(Continueé on page 60) 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesele levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual seles may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


much as 120 days. It was 
thought no big spurts of buying will 
our for the next few weeks. 

sales of soft wheat flour were im- 
proved somewhat during a mid-week 
flurry of activity which was over by 
the end of the week, Most sales were 
of modest size, nearly all under 5,000 
icks. Cracker -cookie types com- 
prised the bulk of the business with 
occasional small sales of intermediate 
of cake flour and some spe- 
types. 


Cum Aas 


grades 
cialty 

Quotations March 3: Spring top 
patent $6.25@6.45, standard $6.15@ 
6.35, clear $5.75@6.15; hard winter 
hort $5.80@$%6,10, 95% patent $5.70 
16.05, clear $5.30@5.70, family flour 
soft winter short $6.86@7.47, 
tandard $6.15@6.77, clear $5.60@ 
&5.R2 

St. Louis: Moderate sales of hard 
winter flour were made last week. 
Improvement also occurred in the 
oft wheat flour business. Spring 
olume remained light. A large ma- 
jority of the trade is reported heavily 
booked for the balance of the crop 
year. Shipping directions remained 
good. Clears and low grades were in 
fair demand and package goods were 
til! finding good outlet, 

Quotations March 2; In 100-Ib, cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.05, 100-Ib. 
paper sacks: bakers cake $7.15, pas- 
try $5.50, soft straights $5.65, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
tandard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.65, 
standard $6.55, clears $6.35. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour sales 
turned nominal last week after the 
fairly good go-around in the preced- 
inw week. Prices ended 2¢ lower. 

Kansas wheat flour also was off 2¢. 
There was a little coverage in Kansas 

1 car here and there—-but most 
consumers are still heavily booked. 

Premiums in spring, Kansas and 
soft wheat flours were erratic, with 
no set pattern in any market, 

Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged but pastry flour 
was off 10¢. Sales in all three types 
were nominal, 

Some flour mills here stepped up 
their output a little last week but 
other mills lowered theirs and in gen- 
eral flour production was on the low 
side and below a week ago, 

One spokesman for a mill said his 
mill's shipping directions were not 
good and he added, “I've been 
wracking my brain for the reason 
why.” 

There has been a decline in export 
volume here, which normally is a big 
factor in production, and there has 
been a tapering off in domestic busi- 
Sales of family flour are also 


$1.60 


too 


ness 
down 

There was a drop in Buffalo's em- 
ployment total from mid-December 
to mid-January but the spokesman 
said he doubts if that is a factor in 
the lagging mill activity here, He 
said that on the contrary bread vol- 
ume tends to go up when workers are 
laid off because they dispense with 


luxuries in favor of less expensive 
foods. 

Another factor that distorts the 
current picture is the distribution 


problems of the milis this year caused 
by the extremely heavy booking by 
consumers at harvest time. Some 
mills are still working off those back- 
logs while other mills with better 
distribution have cleaned up thei: 
orders and this accounts for their re 
duced running time 

Local bakeries’ volume is still con 
tinuing to hold up well. Some so- 
called “distress areas” in this region 
had a rough January and February 
but business is beginning to pick up 
a little. However, there are some 
spots in areas that have been enjoy 
ing good over-all business where com 
plaints are being heard of a lag in 
bakery trade. 

Export activity was above a week 
ago, with the CSS accounting for a 
good part of the volume. 

Flour output here was _ sharply 
below a week ago and a year ago 
One mill managed to put in a full 
seven-day week; one worked 
days; three on five days and the re 
maining one on four days 

Quotations March 2: Spring family 
$7.70, high glutens $7.14@7.30, short 
$6.79096.95, standard $6.74@6.85 
straight $6.69, first clear $6.53@6.62 
hard winter short $6.62@6.69, stand 
ard $6.49@6.52, first clear $6.19: soft 
winter short patent $8.01@8.13 
standard $7.04@7.31, straight $6.20 
@6.21, first clear $5.30@5.31 

New York: Interest in hard win 
ter wheat bakery flours improved 
here March 1 and 2. Favorable price 
offerings by a number of mills re 
sulted in a moderate increase in buy 
ing activity. 

Scattered smal! to fair-sized round 
lots were booked among chain and 
large independent bakers. Some ex 
tended coverage into and through 
June. However, good positions worked 
against participation by most 
who remained on the sidelines 

Scattered light bookings occurred 
in some types of soft wheat 


x2 
I 


users, 


flours 


where low balances necessitated re- 
placement. This activity did not in- 
clude high ratio types. Business in 
other flours was also confined 
to small replacement buying among 
trade in early need 

Ordering out in bakery types con- 
tinued rather light. Directions on 
family flours were fairly satisfactory. 

Quotations March 2: spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.16@7.26, 
standard patent $6.71@6.81, clears 
$6.40@6.70, hard winter short patent 
$6.47 76.57, standard patent $6.27@G 
6.37, soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.95, straights, $5.65@6.15 

Boston: Flour quotations in the 
local market were generally lower 
last week. Local trading activity was 
somewhat higher due to a reported 
chain buying splurge in other leading 
marketing centers 

Most grades of spring wheat flour 
finished 4¢ net lower for the week 
with first clears being the exception 
by holding unchanged all week. Hard 
winters were also 4¢ lower while the 
only change in the soft wheat flours 
was confined to a narrowing of the 
price range in the eastern straights 
which were 5¢ easier on the outside 
quotation. 

Mill agents were aggressive sellers 
during the week suggesting sub- 
stantial purchases at current levels, 
particularly in the hard winters. 
While the movement was slightly im- 
proved, it did not approach the vol- 
ume generally anticipated, particular- 
ly in view of the higher freight rates 
in the offing. 

On the spring wheat flour, trading 
was considered as light and some- 
what disappointing. Most flour users 
were still concerned with the political 
action on the support prices but not 
to the extent that they were accumu- 
lating substantial inventories 

Quotations March 3: Spring short 
patents $6.84@6.94, standards $6.74 
6.84, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.42@6.72; hard winter short 


most 


patents $6.48@6.58, standards $6.28 
@6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 





BAKERS CLUB OFFICERS—At the recent annual luncheon and meeting of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York, the bakers and allied men shown in the 
illustration above were installed in office in the club. Left to right are: Arthur 





©. Ebinger, Ebinger Baking Co., president of the Bakers Club, Inc.; Frank A. 


Lyon, secretary; Elisworth L. Timberman, Continental Baking Co., first vice 


president; J. Paul Bryant, Standard Brands, Inc., second vice president, and 
Walter J. Stockman, of R. F. Kilthau Co. 


$5.67@6.17, soft wheat 
$6.52@7.97; family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Some indications of 
an impending broader interest in 
southwestern flours was reported in 
the local market last week, but mill 
representatives said that it was slow 
in manifesting itself in actual trans- 
actions for dealings on the whole con- 
tinued at a rather quiet pace with 
hand-to-mouth orders accounting for 
the bulk of activity 

One of the reasons given for the 
failure of volume to expand was the 
continued price-consciousness harbor- 
ed by buyers, who found no incentive 
in the fact that the week ended with 
all grades unchanged from the final 
levels of the previous week. 

Another factor in the extension of 
the dullness was the absence of ur- 
gency on the part of bakers, most of 
whom are said to hold very comforta- 
ble supplies, with some of their 
coverage reported to be sufficient for 
as much as three months. The latter 
estimate, of course, is based upon 
present rates of consumption and 
retail demand for baked goods ap- 
pears to be holding its own. Quota- 
tions, 100-lb. cotton sack basis, March 
3: Spring high gluten $7.25@7.35, 
short patent $6.85@6.95, standard 
$6.80@6.90, first clear $6.60@6.70: 
hard winter short patent $6.45@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
standard $5.30@5.40 

Pittsburgh: Buying in all patents 
was very slow last week over the en- 
tire tri-state territory. Flour mill rep- 
resentatives and flour salesmen state 
that political matters exert far more 
effect on the flour sales than change 
of prices up or down. Supply and de- 
mand, they say do not figure as fac- 
tors as much as the waiting 
who will run for president, etc 

Pastry and soft wheat cake flour 
sales still lagged as supplies of these 
patents bought months ago are plen- 
tiful owing to the slow sales of cakes 
and other sweet baked products be- 
cause of the lengthy Westinghouse 
strike and its continued bad effects 
on all business in the district. Family 
flour sales were designated as “mod- 
erate” and directions on all patents 
were only “fair to fairly good.” 

Quotations March 3: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.10@6.41, medium 
patent $6.20@6.46, short patent $6.30 
@6.56; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.60@6.78, medium patent $6.65@ 
6.83, short patent $6.70@6.88; clears 
$6.40@6.79; high gluten $7.05@7.23: 
family patent, advertised brands, 
$6.80@7.38; pastry and cake flours 
$5.70@7.73 


high ratio 


winter 


to see 


South 


New Orleans: Moderate activity to 
quietness prevailed in flour business 


last week. Inquiries were somewhat 
spotty, with sales volume rather 
limited, and hard and soft winters 


were the most active 
A slight spurt was noted in soft 
winters on the decline in prices, espe- 


cially with the cracker and cookie 
bakers, however, the volume was 
light 


Hard winters were fairly active in 
one and two carlots for immediate 
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and nearby 
an occasional 
shipping 
amounts 


shipment, together with 
booking for 120-day 
period. However, the 
involved were far from the 


total requirements for that period. 
Northern springs were especially 
quiet, with only routine sales being 


negotiated 
Family flour business was mostly 
inactive, with buyers confining their 
purchases to covering replacement. 
Cake fiour business continued slow, 
with little interest being shown for 
other than nearby requirements. 
Shipping directions showed a tend- 
ency to fall off slightly but could be 
considered fairly good. Stocks on 
hand are well maintained to heavy. 
Export flour business continued 
rather slow, with only moderate 
amounts being worked to Europe and 
the Latin American countries 
Quotations March 2, in 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.90 @6.00, standard $5.75@5.90, first 
clear $4.85@5.20; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear, $5.75@6.15, 
high gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat 
short patent $5.65@5.95, straight 
$5.25@5.55, first clear $5.60@6.05, 
high ratio cake $6@6.35; Pacific 
Coast $6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
rather quiet last week although pro- 
duction held up fairly well. Interior 
mills continued to lag behind export 
mills located at tidewater, but the 
over-all production was about in line 
with the previous week. Prices March 
2 held steady at $7.90 for family pat- 


carlots, 


ent, $6.95 for bluestem, $7.01 for 
bakery and $6.18 for pastry 
Portland: Mill grindings eased off 


in the Pacific Northwest last week as 
mills, principally export mills, caught 
up on their old bookings. Domestic 
bookings have been fairly good, but 
business mostly on a day to day basis. 
Larger export mills dropped off in 
their grinding operations, but domes- 
tic mills held about steady. New 
bookings were coming through slow- 
ly. Flour quotations March 2: high 
gluten $7.15, all Montana $7.00, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.20, Bluestem 
bakers $7.00, cake $7.23, pastry $6.33, 
pie $6.03, 100% whole wheat $6.43, 
graham $5.73, cracked wheat $5.83 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Generally, there 
was some improvement in business 
last week. A government purchasing 
agency requested quotations on 7,500 
long tons of flour milled from No. 3 


northern wheat or better for ship- 
ment under the Colombo Plan from 
Montreal, the latter part of April. 


Tenders on this business close March 
8. Official sources are also purchasing 
750 long tons of flour milled from No. 
5 wheat or better for late April ship- 
ment. Quotations on this order were 
to have been made by March 6 

Quotations March 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@6.00 
in 100's less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.60@4.90 in 
1100's papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used 

Interest in winter wheat flour was 
routine, with output sufficient for the 


cottons 


demand. Quotations March 3: $4.10, 
100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in ex- 
port cottons 

Stocks of winter wheat were close- 


ly held, with country deliveries prac- 
tically a thing of the past. A lot of 


the wheat has found its way into the 
feeding program, and there is not too 
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much left on the farms. However, no 
scarcity is anticipated prior to the 
new crop. 

Quotations March 3: $1.53@1.60 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point, depending on 
location. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
at 651,700 bags in the week ended 
March 1 compare favorably with the 
previous week's comparable total. 
Class 2 flour sales at 457,800 bags 
were slightly down in the week as 
were IWA purchases totaling 193,900 
bags. The increased export business 
maintained mill operating time at 
capacity on a five-day week, with 
domestic trade seasonally good. 
Prices were firm. Quotations, March 
3: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cottons 100’s, 
$5.50@5.80; second patents, cottons 
$5.25@5.55; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.80@4.95. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the export flour trade out of this 
port last week. Some improvement 
was seen in shipments to the Philip- 
pine Islands and also Malaya. March 
sales to these areas are expected to 
show a satisfactory gain. 

Business to other parts of the Far 
East is reported fair. Hong Kong con- 
tinues to take limited quantities des- 
pite the competition from the local 
mill. No increase in sales to Singa- 
pore is reported despite feelers from 
buyers there during the long shipping 
strike in Australia. 

Canadian mills are still unable to 
compete in Indonesia. It is reported 
that a number of agents in that coun- 
try has been trying to secure import 
licenses for Canadian flour but with- 
out success, the authorities refusing 
the import permits on the grounds 
that Canadian prices are too high and 
not competitive with Australia and 
American prices. It is understood 
that recent U.S. flour offerings to In- 
donesia were at around $89 ton c. & f. 
Indonesia ports but that the French 


were offering soft wheat flour at 
around $83 ton c. & f 
Some Canadian business reported 


recently done to Mauritius calls for 
shipment from the East Coast. 

In the domestic trade no change 
was reported on demand and prices. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations March 2: first patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $9.40 in paper 
bags and $9.80 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade $13.50, and west- 
tern cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand was very 
quiet in millfeed last week and trade 
sources said the price remained fairly 
firm because there was no great flood 
from the mills. By March 5 standard 
midds., flour midds. and red dog had 
all fallen off 50¢ from the week be- 
fore. Bran was unchanged. Quota- 
tions March 5: Bran $4150@42, 
standard midds. $44.50@47, flour 
midds. $44.50@47, red dog $47@48. 

Kansas City: Some improvement in 
flour operations brought an increased 
volume of millfeed into the market. 
But demand still was rather scat- 
tered. The market had been at a 
standoff most of last week but the 
trend was moderately easier over the 
week-end, Quotations March 5: Bran 
$34.50@35, shorts $37.25@37.75, mid- 
dlings $35.50@36.25, bulk, Kansas 
City; bran $38@38.50, shorts $38.50 
739.25, sacked, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was only fair last week. Of- 
ferings were adequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, March 2: bran 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 It Al juotations on basis of carioad lots 
prompt delivery 
Ch Mpl Kane. City %8t. Louls Huffalo 
Spring family | $i u 5 5 ' 5 " 
Spring top patent i 1 “" " 
Spring high gluten t hilae “ i 14 “u 
Spring short ' ne ; rae 6.70@ 6.056 
Spring standard 6.1 o6@e4.1 ‘ ' i@ 6.8 
Spring straight ' ' 1 “6.49 
Spring first clear ' l ie i w6.6 
Hard winter family 17.4 ' 1i0O@ ‘ ’ " 
Huard winter short 80% ] “" i j To ' 06 6.426.608 
Hard winter ‘standard - ' w5.60 ‘ a0 s9m6.62 
Hard winter first clear Oa 5.7 ' i50@4 “ 1 “76.19 
Soft winter family ! “ ’ 6.40 " 
Soft winter short patent 4.56@ 7 ' ' “ S.01@8,.13 
Soft winter tandard 6.16% ¢ ‘ “@ 3 
Soft winter satraight ' ’ ' owe 1 
Soft winter first clear 16.8 ' ’ “Wg a 
Rye flour white 140m 48 i ' ‘ fh 
Rye flour, dark 1.05@4.1 6@ ts ' 4 6504.76 
Bemolina bulk ’ i ' ’ " 
¥ Yor Ih i I ton Tittal h ow Ctrl 
Spring family | ’ st ; ; | ‘ $4. 80% ] “" 
Spring high gluten 144 ' 194 ' ‘ 4800 7.00 
Spring short ' rie s4qm004 ‘ 76.88 6450 6.8 
Spring standard 168i 76.00 i si € ' 7h ‘ rH.46 
Spring first clear 6.4006 640m 6. 7h ia ww ot) wel 
Hard winter hort i { ' " aa or 
Hard winter tandarad ‘ if / 61 il wow 
Hard Winter fir ! riear / ‘ ’ " 
Soft winter hort patent " i" ’ ' ’ " 
Soft winter satraight ‘ wl ’ ' ; 
Soft winter tandard i ' 
Soft winter first clear " t ’ 
Kye flour, white j ' 1 i l u 
Rye flour dart i4 i 1 ; 
Semolina bull ' ‘ 
it nt Winnly 
Famil patent $ 7.9 t i ’ j 5.50% s 
Bluestem v6.9 j r4i9 iad io 
Bakery grace 17.01 WW it i 
Pastry “6.18 
*100-lb, papers, 1100-Ib, export cotton fa i fux le ery between It. Wi 
liam and British Columbia bounda titaker wheat " n 100-lb. pape 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotation immarized from the market re ew are l ed 


on cn 
loud lat prompt deliver tor to ed in if ! ' ! nel ted | nt 
Chicag Minneapolis Hhuffaio Philadelphia Hoston 
Brat $44.0 44 sil ‘4 Sir ow j " $656.00@ 54.6 
Standard midd i Te 100d al “ui ‘ 154.00 100% 
Flour midd ih.OO 40.4 i4 ‘ i “ 
Red « 1 ' / 5a.0 ' 
Kansas Cit tI i rt. W ! iriean ontthe 
iran 5 ' ' ; ‘ ,40 ; ‘ 
Short 3% j | ‘ i 749 1 
Mill rus i i “ 712.00 
Iirar ! Middling 
Poront ’ 1 | ‘ $54.4 ; 
W innipesr 12.00@ 46.00 ‘00d ) i 744.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE 








f «rats n ! ! l t t om ‘ Jioard 
f Tr ! n bushel qHo0 " ted bet nodis j ut ' 
Wheat ‘ rr t I ‘ Itarley 
106% 19 1966 19 1% 19 1O5¢ 1% 106° 1% 
Baltimore 170 1,470 4 1,0 ii 118 i 7) 
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Huffale l i) 1 ! 1 ! ! , i 
Afloat 1,59 649 «101 oo «61,20 i i} 
Chicago 9,341 10,171 13,3 6.319 . 1.40 ‘ ! i 
A flout ] ! “a0 l 14 
Duluth 7,631 . 6,068 ‘40 ii4 ; il 
A float , 
Enid 15,426 46,84 i4 19 
Ft. Worth 6,170 41 " " 6% l j i 
Galveston tar 9 
Hutchinson 1,595 ‘ ' 
Indianapo 13¢ 1,080 1,98 i 179 
Kansas Cit “71 4,761 1,088 : ‘ ’ j i " 
Milwaukee 1,74 s l i 780 7 i 69 ou 
Minneapoll ] ] l l ‘ i3 
New (rl ' ( i 4 j ) 
ew yor 619 ‘4 ) ‘ j 
Afloat l i ] ’ 
(omaha 14.4 14.18 ao BULL oat i | 
Peoria j ‘ 4 ‘5a ‘ ao ‘9 
Philadeipt ¢ BAA ‘4 ‘ ” iif 
Bioux eit ’ ! ' 1.9% 2) j j 
Bt Josep 19.4 Th : 
Bt Lou of . 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





sing grain futures 1otationa tr eading ww i bust 
WHEAT VPLAXSEKD 
Minneapolis Chicago Kaneus City Minnenpoatin 
May Ju Mar Ma July Kept Mar Ma Ju Mar Mi 
hard hard hard 
Veb ’ 
Keb i 
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THE 





USDA-MNF SIGN—Gwynn Garnett, administrator of the Foreign Agricul 
tural Service, is shown signing on behalf of the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, an agreement between the USDA and the Millers National Federation 
providing for development of foreign markets for wheat products. Left to 
right, A. G, Cummings, FAS grain division; Gordon 8, Fraser, assistant ad 
ministrator, FAS; Mr. Garnett; Herman Fakler, vice president, Millers Na 
tional Federation, who signed for the MNF, and Eral O. Pollock, FAS grain 
division, Foreign currencies available under Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480, 83rd Congress, as amended) 
will be used in financing the joint market development program. 





850039, shorts $39@39.50. Both 
bran and shorts declined 50¢ ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
prices unchanged on bran and shorts 
last week, Supplies were about in 
ine with trade requirements, Quota- 
tions March 2, basis Kansas City: 
bran $39@39.50, gray shorts $39.50 
p40 

Hutchinson; Millfeed prices were 
quoted jast week about 50¢ under 
the previous week but demand was 
fairly good, There was a moderate 
novement to southern states and 
feeders and jobbers in the Midwest 
were active, Mills, for the most part, 
were able to dispose of all available 
upplies. Quotations March 1, basis 
Kansas City: bran $38.50@39, shorts 
$38.75 @39.50. 

it. Worth; The active demand for 
bran continued last week with of- 
ferings light, while demand for shorts 

is only moderate with adequate of- 
ferings. Quotations, March 2, bur- 
laps: both bran and gray shorts $45.50 

146.50, delivered Texas common 
points, unchanged from a week ago, 

Oklahoma City: Bran was in fair 
demand but shorts remained sluggish 
last week, Prices closed 50¢ lower 
on bran and 25¢ lower on shorts. 
Quotations March 2, straight cars: 
bran $41@42, mill run $41,25@42.25, 
horts $41,.50@42.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were some- 
vhat slow in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 3. Flour 
mills were reporting heavier pro- 
duction the last few days of the pe- 
riod, Quotations March 3: bran $44 

14.50, standard midds, $43.50@44, 
flour midds. $48@49, red dog $51 


St. Louls: Demand for millfeed last 
week was fair with the price trend 
ower. Supplies were not pressing. 
Quotations March 2: bran $43@43.50, 
horts $43@43.50, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was unsettled last week with bran 
displaying strength while middlings 
were detinitely weaker, Bran finished 
unchanged after an early period of 
weakness dipping $1 and then recov- 
ering the loss, Jobbers, however, were 
able to command premiums over the 


prevailing quotation, Middlings wer: 
in ample supply and attracting lit 
tle trading interest. Offerings ranged 
from $2@4 lower with final quota 
tions not actually representative of 
going values because of the lack of 
buying interest. Quotations March 3 


bran $55@56, middlings $51@53 
Buffalo: Millfeed sal continued 

quiet last week, Some flour mill 

cut back their running time and 


this caused an advance in bran on 
March 1 and 2. Prices of both bran 
and middlings were down earlier in 
the week. Mixers’ business rood 
but they are making little effort to 
buy millfeeds or add to inventori 
orders are for spot consumption. It 
is believed that mixers fee! that flour 
output here can’t go much lower, so 
they are waiting for an upturn in 
flour output knowing that it will 
cause a drop in milifeed pri In 
the preceding week there was a slight 
increase in flour output but mixers 
hung back from the market 

Straight carlot sacked middlings 
are still difficult to move and avail 
able for spot shipment. Mill run 
ning time averaged about five day 
last week, Bran was off 50¢ early in 
the week but rallied to end up 50¢ 
higher; middlings were down $1 earl, 
and recovered a little to end off 50¢ 
heavy feeds were unchanged to $2@ 
2.50 lower. Quotations March 2: bran 
$46.50@47.25, standard midds. $434 
47, flour midds, $50@54, red dog $50 
@5A. 

Philadelphia: A softer undertone 
was reported in the local millfeed 
market last week, but the opportu 
nity to purchase at the lower levels 
was largely ignored in that dea 
kept to the quiet pact of recent 
weeks. The March 3 quotations 
showed bran at $53, off $1 from the 
previous week, standard midds. down 
$4 to $54 and red dog unchanged 
at $58. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed were 
very slow the entire last week at 
both wholesale and retail levels. Im 
mediate deliveries continued in al] 
lines. Prices were higher but there 
was no inclination shown to buy on 
an advancing market. Quotations 
March 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
bran $50.25@53.80, standard midds 
$51.25@55.30, flour midds. $58.30@ 
60.80, red dog $61.30@61.80 


sales 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained firm to slightly easier last 
week. Demand was stron but cau- 
tious and good sized lots were nego- 
tiated although mostly for delivery 
within the first half March. Sup- 
plies were adequate but not press- 
ing and interest in futures was rela- 
tively light, with the easing of prices 


down through May. Quotations 
March 2: bran $48@49, shorts $48@ 
49.50 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dull last week with demand off lo- 
cally due to an increased usage of 
grains resulting from the emergency 
feed plan instituted in western Wash- 
ington by the USDA, California de- 
mand was almost non-existent, and 
prices slipped another dollar a ton 
thus the week ended on a saggy 
note with prices at $42 ton, deliv- 
ered common transit points 


Ogden: Milifeed price remained 
unchanged during last week, with de 
mand a little weak and supplies up 
a bit. Mills were operating to ca- 
pacity six days a week, 24 hours a 
day, but planned to drop back to five 
days soon. Plants are booked through 
the month. Quotations March 2 (un- 
changed): red bran and mill run 
$40, middlings $45; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $47, middlings $52 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$47.50, middlings $52.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand was 
fair, with prices firm last week. Quo- 
tations March 3: bran $55@56, shorts 
$55 @56, middlings $56@57, net cash 
included, mixed ol 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


terms, bags 


Winnipeg: Business in millfeed was 
draggy last week with sales to east- 
ern Canada depressed and a com 
parable situation existing within the 
three prairie provinces. Prices, how- 
ever, continued firm. Quotations 
March 3: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $424 
45, shorts $43@46, middlings $454 
18. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra 


Vancouver: The domestic market 
continued steady with prices un 
changed last week. Demand for feed 
mixes continued fair and supplies 
from prairie and local mills were 
reported ample for current needs 
No export business had been con 
firmed, Cash car quotations March 
2: bran $52@53, shorts $53@54, mid- 
dlings $57 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Few sales were re- 
ported in the rye flour market last 
week and the price stabilized afte 
two successive weeks of sizeable price 
increases. Shipping directions were 
fair, but contracts were getting down 
Quotations March 2, 100-lb. cottons 
Pure white rye $4.51@4.55, medium 
rye $4.31@4.35, dark rye $3.76@3.80 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending March 3, as most buyers 
were booked well ahead during the 
buying movement of a week earlier 
Quotations March 3: white patent 
rye $4.80@4.87, medium $4.60@4.67 
dark $4.05@4.12 


New York: Buyer activity in rye 
flours here last week was rathet 
light following a modest upswing in 
business the previous week. Bookings 
were scattered and confined among 
trade in early need of replacements 
Quotations March 2: pure white pat- 
ents $5.25@5.35 

St. Louis: Rye sales activity was 
good last week with the price trend 
higher and the supply ample. Sales 
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and shipping directions were good 
Quotations March 2: pure white rye 
$5.23, medium $5.03, dark $4.48, rye 


meal $4.73 


Buffalo: Rye prices were down 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal and 
mered down after the 
week's excitement 


tions March 2: white rye $5.40@5.50 


interest sin 


previous Quota- 


medium rye $5.20@5.30, dark rye 
$4.65 @4.75 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buyers con- 
tinued to show little buying inter- 


est last week. Many bought when 


the market was lower. They bought 


iberally then and have added to 
stocks at lower prices which insure 
inother 30 days’ supply at least and 
ire deferring any large buying hop- 
ing for lower prices to develop later 
Directions were slow. Quotations 
March 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 


pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.10@ 
5.21, medium $5@5.06, dark $4454 
1.71, blended $6.22@6.32, rye meal 
$4.70@4.96 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar 
ket was dominated by a strong un- 
dertone last week, something which 
wa a reflection of the recent 
strength in the rrain. There was 
some buying by those seeking tem 


porary protection against the possi 
bility of a further increase, but most 
bakers kept to the sidelines. The 
March 3 quotation on rye white of 


$5.4075.50 was 15¢ sack above that 
of the week before 

Portland: Quotations March 2 
white 
$6.20 


patent $7.10, pure dark rye 





ASBE MEETING 





higher by at least a fraction of a 
cent per pound 

In reviewing the experience of hi 
firm with the ferment proce Mi 
Hodler uggested that the industry 
“approach our problem with reason 
rather than expecting miracles by 
some new process of production.” 

Kach new development in our in 
dustry brings its own brand of evan 

list Mr. Hodler said, “and it is 
only in retrospect that these innova 
tion issume their proper place in 
production—-the ferment process i 
not a short cut to a sponge type of 
bread, it is a new process and pro 
duces a different loaf of bread 
according to Mr. Hodler 
believed that the ferment loaf was 
not of as good quality as the sponges 
loaf the company had produced be- 
fore, and did not continue running 
iny type of brew ferment product 
No consumer tests were made to de- 
termine consumer acceptance Mr 
Hodler noted in response to later 
questioning from the audience 

In closing, Mr. Hodler charted the 


Loblaw’s 


following 

(1) The future of baking industry 

ive some type of continuous 
bread production. (2) Bread produced 
by the ferment process is likely to 
issume some part in that needed 
process. (3) But let us admit it is a 
new bread and not necessarily a bet 
ter loaf than that produced by the 


ponge-and-dough process 

If we obtain production efficiency 
it the cost of further declines in 
baked foods consumption,” Mr. Hod- 
ler said, “we have not he 
selves or our industry.” 


pe d our 


The traditional engineers’ dinner 
concluded the first day’s activities at 
the ASBE, with Cecil E. Sowles, Sim] 
& Sowles, Chicago, in charge. Planned 
for later sessions are discussions on 
bulk materials handling, automation 
cake and pie production 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John W. Crumbling, William Penn 
Flou vi C nas bee! elected 
presid Philadelphia Associ- 

tion I ir Distributor Edward 
Oescher, dr Pennsylva! Ware- 

& Sale Deposit * was 
! d secretary-treasurs nd Wil- 
liam Lister William List bakers’ 
SUPT e! named vice pre sident 
Mack Freedman, flour | ke was 
umed t ! ent the Philadel- 
the national associ- 

* 

George P Larrick, com j 1ioner 
of tl I Food & D Admin- 

t ed at Miller National 
Fed il iti Chicago, 1 cently 
\ tne t visitor Wa Roy K. 
Durham, | yury Mill I Min- 

oe 

Burton M. Joseph, president of the 
. &.<d ( Minneay rrain 

man of the Gruen 
W ( oard of direct has 
ni ed that Gruen has acquired 
of the L. I Water- 
Pr { Ltd., of Montreal. The 
y ni i | ! the pare organ- 
zation « Waterman Pen Co., Inc., 
! and Waterman Pen 
( Lt lon 
eo 
Everett Blasing, director of nu 
tior r tl feed and division 
Mills, Ine irrently 
d tour of ti com 
| ills and feed agents 
I West Indi Central 
A d South Ame! 
@ 
(Cy Plattes, manager of public re 
t fc General Mil I} Min- 
» cheduled to be the 
March 6 incheon 
Minneapo! Kiwanis 
C 
a 

Fred A Peters, sale manager 

| rt Co Chicago, has 
d i x weet isiness 
+ } h the Sout t and 
s I worked with brok- 
Kil Indust calls 
panied by Mrs Peters. 

o 
Robert ¢ Mill, well knov figure 
t i ide, has 1 from 
T ~ Department o A iiture 
1 41 yea f service 
livision. He wv nspec- 
pe in charge of enforc- 
of the US. Grain 
lard Act Mr Mill ha been 
eeded Howard H. Woodworth, 
een transferred » Chi- 
eat Grain Insp tio Serv- 

Belt e, Md 

& 

David K. Parkhill of & ix City 
I I ( named issis- 

Frank Morris, ce president 
flour di ‘ f Rus- 

‘ Lille Vi ng Co., at rm's 

Minneap« 

* 
William D. Baird, vicé yresident 
M I Bakeri l i has 
director of the Frito 
C Dalla 1 Baird ternate 
Am«e i HaKkeTs 
; tar t asure f the 

B Assn 

e 
Joseph I Coughlin of H nam, 
1 umed south New 
d es representat or the 
| Stat lilling Co yunces 


A. P. Doerer, eastern sales manager 
Mr. Coughlin was former'y sales 
manager for the Girard Baking Co., 
Burlington, Vt., and prior to that 
was New England sales representa- 
tive for the Lockwood Manufactur- 
ing Co 
e 

Charles Huntting, vice president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a vacation at 
Hobe Sound, Fla 


DEATHS 


Arthur E. Fest, New York broker 
for the Walter Baker Chocolate and 
Cocoa and Igleheart Brothers division 
of General Foods Corp., died recently 
Mr. Fest was a member of the New 
York Bakers Club and made his resi- 
dence at Mamaroneck, N.Y. He is 
survived by his widow, Margaret 
Shelds Fest, and two sisters 











Mons E. Jerdee, 80, chief of the 
Minnesota grain inspection depart- 
ment five years before retiring in 
1941, died recently. Mr. Jerdee, who 
lived at Glyndon, Minn., joined the 
department of grain inspection in 
1912 and was elected a member of 
the Minnesota board of grain ap- 
peals in 1923 


Leo L. Farrell, 58, office manager 
for International Milling Co. at Buf- 
falo, died at his home Feb. 26 after a 
long illness. He started working for 
the company as a bookkeeper before 
he came to Buffalo in 1927 to become 
office manager 


Charles F. Galigher, 87, former 
owner and operator of the Cairo City 
Mill, formerly in business at Cairo, 
Ill., died recently. Following the mill's 
sale to the Halliday Milling Co., also 
a Cairo enterprise, Mr. Galigher en- 
gaged in other business ventures in 
Cairo 


Nicholas Baker, father of Paul M 
Baker, past president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., died Feb. 27 
Nicholas Baker was a resident of 
McKees Rocks, Pa. Paul M. Baker 
is president of Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks 


Frank H. Schafer, 53, a bakery 
consultant for Standard Brands, Inc., 
died at his home in Kansas City 
March 3. He had moved to Kansas 
City from Indianapolis about six 
years ago. Mr. Schafer had been ill 
for about a year. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Edith Schafer, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Jack Martin, both 
of the home. Funeral services were 
held at Kansas City March 5 


W. B. Gallagher, 78, long associ- 
ated with the grain and elevator 
trade at Axtell, Kansas, died Feb. 29 
le operated the Gallagher Elevator 
and was well known in the seed 
trade 


Howard 8. Sanborn, 63, president 
and general manager of the Roch- 
ester (Minn.) Bread Co., died Feb 
29 of a heart attack. Mr. Sanborn 
was associated with the Russell]-Mill- 
er Milling Co. from 1911 to 1919, en- 
tering the baking field in the latter 
year. A few years later he founded 
the Rochester Bread Co 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eAKe CITY , MINNB BOTA 














high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. seria cir, 5. ous. 
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TOP QUALITY PAYS OFF 


FOR NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWERS 


Nievrosko's record of high quality wheat begins with the 
growers. They are variety and quality conscious and are producing 
wheat which meets the demands of today’s modern milling and 
baking techniques. Their attention to quality has paid off because 
Nebraska wheat commands the top prices in the hard red winter 
wheat markets. Surveys show that 99% of the 1955 Nebraska 
wheat acreage was of varieties which rate excellent to good in 
milling and baking characteristics. 


NEBRASKA WHEAT QUALITY 
PAYS OFF FOR YOU, TOO 


Millers and bakers depend on Nebroska wheat quality for 
voitorm Hour which has adequate mixing time, proper mixing 
tolerance, high absorption, better baking performance, and 
improved loat quality. 





a 


FIRST PLACE TROPHY in the state milling 
and baking contest 4 received (above) by 
Don Wallen of McCook, Nebraske, from 
taslie F. Sheffield, secretary of the Nebrasko 
Wallen holds 


Grain improvement Aun Mrs 


the prize-winning laboratory loof of bread 
baked trom their entry of Certitied Cheyenne 








NEGRASEA 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


(Continued 
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changes in these salary requirements 
are being considered. Should they 
be revised, the divisions will make 
a public announcement and the new 
tests will be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. In the meantime, for 
exemption purposes, salary tests re- 
main as they were. 
Executive Exemption 

For the executive exemption, the 
employee must be paid on a salary 
basis of at least $55 a week (or 
$238.33) a month. For both adminis- 
trative and professional employees, 
the test is $75 a week (or $325 a 
month) on a salary or fee basis. For 
employees who are paid on a salary 
basis of at least $100 a week, there 
are shorter duties tests for exemp- 
tion in each of the three categories 
of employment. These tests also are 
contained in the administrator’s reg- 
ulations, Part 541, which are avail- 
able on request to the divisions. 

Those dealers who have employees 
who are not exempt from the statu- 
tory pay provisions should find it to 
their interest to keep in mind the 
following brief principles: 

The federal Wage-Hour Law does 
not require that an employee be paid 
each week. An employer may make 
his wage and salary payments at 
other regular intervals, such as every 
two weeks, every half month or once 
a month. What the act does require 
is that both minimum wage and over- 
time pay be computed on the basis of 
hours worked each work week, stand- 
ing alone. Thus the employer cannot 
eliminate the obligation to pay over- 
time, or the minimum wage rate, by 


averaging the hours of work 
two or more work weeks. 

Before overtime pay can be com- 
puted it is necessary to determine 
the employee’s regular rate, since the 
law requires payment for overtime 
hours at not less than one and one 
half times the regular rate of pay. 

The regular rate is defined in the 
act to include all remuneration for 
employment, except certain statutory 
exclusions. It may be more than the 
minimum wage, but cannot be less. 
Should an employee’s regular rate 
fall below the minimum, the employer 
must make up the difference and 
compute overtime pay on the basis 
of at least $1 an hour (as of March 
1, 1956.) 


over 


The divisions on occasion find 
employers who pay office employ- 
ees and other workers a fixed 
salary no matter how many hours 


they work, thus violating the over- 
time pay requirements when these 
employees work overtime hours. 

The computation of overtime pay 
when employees are paid a weekly 
salary for a fluctuating number of 
hours presents little difficulty. If the 
weekly salary is paid for whatever 
number of hours are worked in the 
week, the regular rate in a given week 
is determined by dividing the weekly 
salary by the number of hours worked 
in that work week. 

In these circumstances, the regular 
rate will vary from week to week, but 
it must in no event be less than the 
statutory minimum. For each hour 
worked over 40 in any work week, 
the employee is entitled to half the 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts, Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


PLA-SAFE 














Country~-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremont 


wheat producing 


section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWN bat 
MANAGE) 

















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge 
GRAHAM KING- 
PASTRY KING 


cake flour 


r-uD flor 
cookie and dough-vf Hour 
flour 


_100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
o 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


a 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 
“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Cookie Flour 


or Biscuit Manufactarers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 








“Whitewater Flour” 
1 Where the 
t Wheat Is Grown 


ER FLOUR M 8 00 


tewater, Ka 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Giouwr Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











| Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAgEGER MiLuine Co. 


DANY } P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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regular rate for that week, in addi- 
tion to his weekly salary 

if the salary is paid for a work 
week of 40 hours, the employee's 
regular rate is his salary divided by 
40. For hours worked in excess of 
40 in a work week, the employee is 
entitled to time and one half that 
regular rate, in addition to the week- 
ly salary. 

If a salary is paid on other than 
a weekly basis, the weekly pay ordi- 
narily must be determined in order 
to compute the regular rate and 
overtime pay. For instance, if the 
salary is paid for a half-month, mul- 
tiply by 24 and divide the product by 
52 to get the weekly equivalent. A 
monthly salary should be multiplied 


9 


by 12 and the product divided by 52. 


Child Labor 


The law sets a minimum age of 16 
for general employment and 18 for 
work in jobs declared hazardous by 
the Secretary of Labor. Children of 
14 and 15 years of age may be em- 
ployed in a limited number of jobs, 
such as office and sales work, outside 
of school hours. The law directly pro- 
hibits the employment of boys and 
girls below the minimum ages in in- 
terstate commerce, or in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce 

including any closely related occu- 
pation or process directly essential to 
such production. 

It also prohibits the shipment or 
delivery for shipment in interstate 
commerce by any producer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer of any goods pro- 
duced in establishments in or about 
which minors have been illegally em- 
ployed within 30 days prior to re- 
moval of the goods 

Employers should especially note 
that among the jobs which have been 
declared hazardous are the occupa- 
tions of motor-vehicle driver or help- 
er, elevator operator, and jobs in- 
volving riding on freight elevators, 
unless the elevator is operated by an 
assigned operator. 

Failure to comply with the child-la- 
bor provisions can result in penal- 
ties. Employers can protect them- 
selves against unintentional violation 





{oe a ael tle Mae) Mm Aolt] ammo) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Statft of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BES! 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





“ROCK RIVER" @@ Mm Py *@e°¢ 7g? “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE weicwien 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














a 6 iamo nd Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** (ou, 


MQ, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 












Only top quality flour will produce the 
consistently fine loaf that builds bakery 
profits. That's why many leading bakers 
look to POLAR BEAR flour for this 
profit-building quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





of the child-labor provisions of the 
federal Wage-Hour Law by requiring, 
and keeping on file, a certificate of 
age for each young employee. Age 
or employment certificates issued un- 
der state child-labor laws are accept- 
ed as proof of age in all states ex- 
cept Idaho, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Texas, where federal certi- 
ficates are issued, 


What Records Must Be Kept? 


Under the federal Wage-Hour Law, 
employers are required to keep rec- 
ords on wages, hours and certain oth- 
er specified items that most employ- 
ers keep for their own information. 
No special form or order for the rec- 
ords is necessary. 

The records that are to be main- 
tained for exempt employees differ 
from those required for nonexempt 
employees, 

Payroll records and certain other 
data must be preserved for at least 
three years from date of entry. Sup- 
plementery records, such as time 
sheets and time cards, need be kept 
only two years, Employers may keep 
microfilm copies of their records, pro- 
vided facilities are made availabie to 
inspect the film and the employer is 
prepared to make any transcription 
of tne information contained on the 
film, if requested by the divisions. 

Complete information of what data 
should be recorded is available in the 
divisions’ record-keeping regulations, 
Part 516. 

Firms that have covered employees 
are required to display a poster where 
employees can readily see it. This 
poster which briefly outlines the 
law's provisions, may be obtained free 
fromthe divisions’ nearest office. 


It Pays to Know the Law 


It is a sound dollars-and-cents 
proposition for every employer to be 
sure that he is complying with the 
ict. Most of those employers who 
have had to make unexpected pay- 
ments of back wages to their em- 
ployees have found themselves in this 
ituation because they were not fully 
informed about the statutory re- 
quirements 

The. federal Wage-Hour Law pro- 
vides three methods of recovering 
back pay due, (1) Employees may 
ring suit to recover back pay for 
wages withheld and in addition li- 
quidated damages in an_= equal 





Advertise By the Mile! 





Your TRUCKS have Yarier tet tro 
TWO Big Jobs!... J second joi cans 


Changeable Pooter Cards make produet yometice flexible. 
Change-Ad Prames for Truck, Boe and Taxi Advertising 


YARDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
72) PHILLIPS AVENUE @ TOLEDO 12, On10 





THE 


amount, plus attorney's fees and 
court costs. (2) On the written re- 
quest of employees, the Secretary of 
Labor may bring suit against em- 
ployers to recover back wages. How- 
ever, employees who consent to suit 
by the Secretary on their behalf can- 
not recover statutory liquidated dam- 
ages. (3) The divisions’ administrator 
may supervise the payment of back 
wages for employees, under certain 
circumstances. The employee may not 
bring suit if he agreed to let the ad- 
ministrator supervise the back-wage 
payments and has been paid in full. 


Where to Obtain Information 

The simplest way to avoid inad 
vertent violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to consult the U.S 
Labor Department's wage and hour 
and public contracts divisions on any 
doubts. Inquiries are answered by 
mail, telephone, or in person-to-per- 
gon interviews, at any regional or 
field office. The divisions’ publications 
may also be obtained free of charge 
from these offices 

Regional offices are located in Bos 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Birm- 
ingham, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas, San Francisco and Nash 
ville. There is at least one field of- 
fice in almost every state 





CUBAN TRADE 


(Continued from page 11) 





domestic mill cannot itself meet, Mr 
Browne comments 

Although in the year 1951-53 there 
were some smal! arrivals of wheat 
and flour from France, French Mo 
rocco, Tangier, Mexico and Chile, in 
1954 and 1955 shipments have come 


entirely from the U.S. and Canada 
The U.S. contributed 88% in 1954 
and 93% in 1955 of total flour ship 
ments. 
High Protein Needed 
A characteristic of the market 


the bakeries’ insistence on a very 
high protein flour, Mr 
ports. A typical a 
demanded by the hundreds of small 
bakeries making the customary lon 
flute bread is protein 13.9% or better 


Browne re 


verage specification 


ash 0.46-48, bromated 30 to 50 per 
million, maltose units 270/300 
bleached. All flour shipped to Cuba is 
bromated to withstand the long fer 
mentation periods. The typical small 
bakery ferments its sponge for eight 


hours, after which the dough of 
which 20 oz. are needed to make on 
pound of bread-—-is cut to size and 
racked for a further two to three 
hours’ ferment Bromation varies 
with the season, increasing for win 
ter baking. An important sales point 
is vitamin-enrichment; local demand 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing al! types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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is being steadily nutri- 


tion groups 


fostered by 


The exact number of bakeries, mak- 
ers of biscuits, crackers, and alimen- 
tary paste, and shops selling confec- 
tionery and pastry is difficult to 
ascertain, Mr. Browne The 
smallest villages usually have one 
baker using as little perhaps as a 
bag of flour a day. According to vari- 
recent directories, there are at 

six principal modern bakeries 
with capital in six figures, 31 of five 
figures, and some 150 smaller estab- 
lishments. Beyond these there is an 
undetermined number of one-man 
operations in the small rural settle- 
ments. The biscuit, cracker and ali- 
mentary paste manufacturers, usually 
requiring a lower protein content, 
complete the roster of professional 
flour users 


Says 


ous 


least 


Private Brands 


The vigorous competition to sell 
flour in Cuba is indicated by the 
number of manufacturers’ and local 
importers’ brands or trademarks 
Nearly one half of the some 250 
marks currently active are the pri- 
vate brands of local importers and 
dealers. This competition is height- 


ened by the large number of commis- 


sion agents busy in the trade; the 
current estimate is well over 100 in 
Havana alone, although only about 


one fifth represent big shipments 


Concentrated largely in Havana, 


these agents usually have sub- 
agencies throughout the island. In the 
struggle to win the favor of whole 
salers and bakers, prices not infre- 
quently are subject to variation. The 
average Havana price at the end of 


December, 1955, for the typical grade 
of northern hard spring wheat flour 
was $12.60 c.if. 200-lb 
Terms of payment vary, but the 
greater number of transactions are 
made on cash against documents, on 
irrival, with a tendency to extend up 
to 30 to 60 days. The usual discounts 


osnaburg bag 


ire customarily demanded for se- 
cured, immediate payment 
Preferential Tariff 
The Cuban tariff on wheat and 
flour is specific, per 100 kilograms; 
16¢ is the rate on wheat from both 
the U.S. and most - favored - nation 


countries, including Canada. On flour, 


the rate for the U.S. is 63¢, for MFN 
countries 83¢. U.S. semolina has a 
similar preferential rate $2.10 
against $3.60 

Opportunities to introduce new 


brands of flour or increase sales of 
brands little known in Cuba are lim- 
ited by the bakers’ preference for 
long-established and familiar marks, 
Mr. Browne concludes. Annual 
changes in the control of individual 
flour allocations estimates affect 20,- 
000 to 30,000 bags. This volume alone 
might be an interesting target 
for the flour shipper who can offer 
suitable flour at a ‘price which is an 
inducement to the wholesaler or 
baker and an incentive to the agent 


sales 





FLOUR OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 9%) 





of 14% in the 
daily average 
60,400 sacks—-was also noted 

Otherwise, daily figures 
were on the plus side in January as 
compared with December 

The Minneapolis average in Janu- 
ary was 48,200 sacks, which repre- 
sented an increase of 2.5% from the 
December figure of 47,000 sacks. Be- 
cause of the decline at interior North- 
west mills, the Northwest daily aver- 
age was off 2.9% for the month 


North Pacific Coast 
from 61.300 sacks to 


average 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


en RR v 








PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
fornia has opening for a man with pre 
yu experience the medium 
bakery accounts If 
experience and on-the-job per 
ire satisfactory, he « 


calling on 
irge wholesale 
previous 
f t in become 
management within 2 or 

Age limit 0 to 40 Address A< 
Yo. 1492, The Northwestern Miller, Bo 
6 Minneapol 1, Minn 


x Qo 


BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN—NATIONAL 
' w 














! oncern with Buffalo milling lo 
needs representative for metropoli 
i pris t t, hard 
! and winter wil t ba 
etl th fu ne f 
il r idin r I ion 
be 1 t Ju 1 beginnir nev 
I r la plu bonu rrange 
ment. W furnish « I exper Write 
r par i} to xperi 
‘ ! it t Ad N« ] l, The 
! n M I M poll 
Mir 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v remem em 
WANTED — NIAGARA (UPRIGHT) BRAN 
Duster tate size ondition, price 
Rigs eed Co Shoshoni, Wyo 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, an size for export, will purchase 
ou equipment for cash and remove 
Also ngle plece pellet milis roller 
rn er scale et« No dealers. D 
t i Customers waiting. G full 
I rip Adadre Ad No. 1469, The 
rthw tern Miller Box 67, Minneapolis 

l Minn 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
aa 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
—— Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











from 135,800 sacks in December to 
134,300 sacks in January. 
Kansas City Average Up 

Kansas City mills produced at a 
daily average rate of 58,800 sacks in 
January, up 2% from the 57,600 sacks 
in December. Interior Southwest 
mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller showed an increase in daily 
average of 2.5%-——from 200,000 sacks 
in December to 207,900 sacks in Jan- 
uary. For the entire Southwest 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller 
the daily average rate of production 
in January was 266,700 sacks which 
represents an increase of 3.5% from 
the December average of 257,600 
sacks 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report to The North- 
western Miller turned out flour at a 
daily average rate of 118,800 sacks 
in January, an increase of 5.5% from 
the December average output of 112,- 
600 sacks 





he 





PERFORMANCE determines Cost 





HOw MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 


Every Successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 

£00d business man. In the highly competitive baking 

industry, the difference between Success and failure 

sometimes hinges on 48 little ag a fraction of a penny 17% 
IN unit costs. 


Those bakers who have installed cost accounting ( 


methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient Costs. Take Midland Flours, for example, 


The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered ‘ti ‘OBLS ¢ Way 
down the line, i i accordance with 8Clentific 
contro] Standards, the name “Midland” is your ab. 
solute assurance of uniform baking results... means 
increased Sales, too. through quality baked £00ds with 
increased consumer appeal, 

It’s just 800d business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 
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FOR MIXING 
CAKES, 
YOU’D USE 
A CAKE 
PADDLE 





FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


For delicate cakes—angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
layer cakes—no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 
carries high percentages of 
shortening —up to 140°, sugar 
. and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 





hy FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 
Eac Powerful American Beauty Cake 
Baltic . - 
unburst : P 
ounb American Beauty oyal Patent 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Results are better when your choice is right! 


"| AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


+9 
if rLour 
a 


requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakewy Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Spring “Flours’’ 

Jor Your Shop | 
GOOCH’S BEST 
Perforaence FLOURS 

AKSARBEN GOLD-NUGGET 


High Performance Spring Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour 
High Protein Spring Clear Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


Honest pride of accomplishment in every pound of “Gooch's Best Flours’ 


How Do You Want Your Flour? 
~ SACKED or BULK 


The process of equipping our mill for bulk flour handling 
is now complete. The addition of these new facilities 
is another step forward in our effort to offer a most 
complete flour service to our bakery flour customers. 








ECONO-FLO 
BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


Bulk rail cars are now avaiable for the movement of Gooch f'ours 
in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 





gvo faster service and to provide bulk truck delivery in ceriain 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed a? strategic points to | 
me‘ropolitan creas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made availab'e a? certain strategic points. 


Econo-Fio Bulk Flour bins and handiing equipmen! with a record 
( of proven success based on cctual usage are now available ‘o the 
ee baking industry. 


One of the large, new bulk flour bins at our 
Lincoln, Nebraska, mill 
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Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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v2 DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. Ko. me 


He ieat STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





THE IMPORTANCE of quality flour in build- | 


| ing a better bread business is one reason 
why so many of America’s successful bakers 
[| continue to depend on I|-H products. 






































KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MG ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


+ hae © %, AMER Be ees hh ooo ee = 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 








Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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Sculpture—Chinese 
(386-535) Photo Courtesy 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Master pieces 


are the result of skilled blending of carefully 
selected ingredients. To be sure that your baking 
ingredients meet the exacting requirements of your 
formula, simply specify Flour Mills of America 


brands. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA +* ROSEDALE 
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GRAIN SERVICE — 


Gueywtee INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


OFFICES 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louwls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omsohe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Bullolo Portland 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vancouver, 8. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








t 
Chicago Norfolk 
St, Louls pens 
K cH e 
Oushe ” Memphis 
Minneapolis 
Bultalo rvesen : 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 


rReom A 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA a 
” ceca in cha 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicage Great Western Elevator 
ansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Offiee: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Hoard of Trade Building 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








| Interstate 

: GRAIN CORPORATION 

; KANSAS CITY 

: ENID : FORT WORTH 
8 cvccscvece ee 5,000,000 BUS, 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 














Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co 
Acme Fiour Mills Co 


Alien, James, & Co Belfast Ltd 


Amber Milling Divisio 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Flours, inc 
American Molasses Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Arizona Biltmore Hote! 
Arkell & Smiths 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co 


Nulomolir 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering 


Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornstad, Asbjiorn P 
Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Ir 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Caokia Flour Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Carr, P. E 

Carson, Robert, & Co 


td 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co 


Charlick, Wm., Lid 
Chase Bag Co 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 


Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


Commander-Larabee Mill 


¢ 


9 


Consolidated Flour Mills ¢ 


Continental Grain Co 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, Inc 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 


Doughnut Corporation of America 


Dow Chemical Co 


Du'uth Universal Milling ¢ 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Eastern Canada Fiour M 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfubrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 
Farquhar Bros 
Fennell, Spence & Co 


Fisher-Faligatter Milling ¢ 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Fiorelius & Uisteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Fiyan, John M., Co 
Fode, Troels 


Fort Garry Fiour Mills Co., Lid 


Franco, Francis M 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc 


General American Transportation ¢ 


General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Lid 
Globe Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, In: 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid 


Gooch Milling & Elevator 


Great Star Flour Mills 


L 


Co 
td 


D 


¥ 


Greenbank, H. J & 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkiey 


Habel, Armbruster & Lar 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co 


Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
b land Engraving Co 
Hubbard Milling Co 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 


Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
ter-Continental Grain C 
nternational Milling Co 
nterstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 


Jennison, W. J Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Constru 
Jordan, Omar 

Ju fesen Bro if 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 


y 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co | 
Kimpto & So 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons 


Koerner John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mil 


Lexing'on Mill & Elevator 


Loken & Co 


ch ger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co 


McCabe Grain Co Lid 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, | 
Madse Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co 


Mardorf, Peach & Co Ltd 
Amsterdar 


* . Meelunie 
Mennel Milling Co 
Midland Flour Milling C 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 


Morrison Wm & Son, Ltd 


Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. H 


Nappanee Milling Co 
National Yeast Corp 


Nebraska Grain Improvement A 


Neill, Robert, Ltd 
New Century Co 
New Era Milling Co 


New York Central System 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co 
Norton, Willis, Co 


Novadel Flour Service Divisi 


Wallace & Tiernan tnc 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co 


Pe w ym, Flour C 
Pie-Pak | 
P na & Ph 


Red ; Yeast & Products C 

Red Wing M ng C 

Reilly, John F 

Richardso es, & S Ltd 
R ke City Mil | 

Rot Hood Flour M td 

Rodney M g Co 

Ross Machinery & M pply 
Ru r M 3 > 


t Mu Ltd 
rhe j F gM 
+ ‘ J if bA 9g C 
Sin > € The ¢ 
Smith ). Alle ac | 
ey, F r, F 1 & Gra 
field M g C c 
Standard Brand 
Standard M q C 
t ard, C 5&8 Cc 
S f the West M C 
Sterw Chem als 
Stock, F. W as 
s+ Z& c / 
Str for Gr 
Strat The 
St . a Cx 
, E.D £ ¢ 
T er-Ev y Corr 
Tay Andrew. &@ C ; 
T t & Hoyt Co 
T 7 Vaual & Cc + 
Th F Pr 
T ter G c 
r tate M 5 ¢ 
¢ 
Growe td 
Urba ¢ 3 mM ¢ 
Van D Bera Gebroed« 
Va [ € H yte Cc 
Va W albeek H té N. V 
Vert ‘az +4 N v 
V Pp ¢ ac 
Voigt M 3 ¢ 
Vree yk. Gebroede 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling C 
Wallace & Tiernar r 


Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling ¢ 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain C 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Whitewater F ur Mills Cc 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 

w arr Bros. Cx 

Ww ums, Cohen E.. & Sons 

Wilso & Dur f Ltd 


Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


Yarder Mfg. C 

















The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS | 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
, MINN. 
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DYOX 


for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 

jor a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox Novadeloz”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 
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Reliability 






Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














Now...ride the trend to 





high protein 
\\ /~* ™. foods! 


~ 2 Send for This Valuable FREE Booklet 
Today! 





Want a chance to develop profitable new markets for 
your foods? Or—-new foods for your markets? Then 
“ climb aboard today’s trend to high-protein foods. 

The booklet at left can help you. It’s a brand 
new approach to higher sales with higher protein. 
Send for this free booklet. It could be a gold mine 
for you. It tells why customers now want protein 
foods for both weight control and healthful vitality. 
Protein on the package has become “‘magic”’ on the 
store shelves. 

To cash in on this trend, you can fortify your 
present foods with protein ... or... produce new . 
protein-food specialties. Either way gives your sales 
crew, your advertising, your product itself, a wealth 
of high-powered appeal. 


Get Free Test Sample 


Mail the coupon below. Get a free booklet and a 
free test sample of Pro-80 vital gluten, General Mills’ 
new wheat protein concentrate. This concentrate, 
as described fully in the booklet, is an economical 
food extender and protein enricher. It is over 80 
per cent pure vegetable protein (dry basis)... 
bland, safe, compatible with other foods. And, Pro-80 
often improves appetite-appeal factors such as tex- 
ture, strength and bite of foods. 





General Mills 
Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


try Pro-80 Vital Gluten 


NEW WHEAT PROTEIN CONCENTRATE BY 


Gentlemen: Please rush me a free test o> of Pro-80 
vital gluten and a copy of your booklet, ‘““How to Win 
Food Sales with Pro-80.”’ 





| 


General Mills | “~ 
Firm 7 = 
Special Commodities Division 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Address ‘i 
City Zone State 

















